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BP FUELS NORWAY’S FISHING FLEETS 


THESE NORWEGIAN fishing boats are 
often out in the fishing grounds for 
weeks on end, covering many hundreds 
of miles during their stay at sea. On 
their return to their home fiords, the 
catch is landed, nets are repaired, and 
at places all along Norway’s coasts 





BP oil fuel is pumped into the boats’ 
fuel tanks. 

The BP Shield is a familiar sight 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic. At 
sea, on land and in the air, BP makes 
an ever-growing contribution to the 
work and well-being of mankind. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 





The British Petroleum Company Limited 


whose products include BP Super Motor Spirit and BP Energol ' Visco-static ' Motor Oil 
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Foreword 


EGULAR READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 
will long ago have perceived a re- 
curring pattern in its contents. 

Themes are launched, taken up again, often 
by a different hand, amplified from a fresh 
angle, and generally presented over the 
months, so that the interlocking complexity 
of historical developments may be grasped. 
We are not determinists, and remain un- 
convinced that there is any inevitable rise 
or fall in the history of nations, ideas, or of 
the common conditions of life. Eclectic and 
empirical are the virtues that the British 
people like to ascribe to themselves, and we 
hope that these are reflected in the pages of 
History Today. It is our editorial belief 
that the broadest understanding of the past, 
and of its influence upon the contemporary 
world, may be gained from the persistent 
mingling of contrasted subjects. Thus, in 
the present issue we return to two familiar 
and perplexing topics: the course of Anglo- 
American relations and the problems of 
colonial empire. These are explored in 
Arnold Whitridge’s essay on The Monroe 
Doctrine and its repercussions in London, 
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and in C. Northcote Parkinson’s account of 
The British in Malaya. J. H. M. Salmon’s 
portrait of Henri of Navarre completes his 
survey of the French Religious Wars, begun 
in the May number. Michael Grant, in 
Catiline, resumes his Roman studies, which 
will be continued later in a re-appraisal of 
the Emperor Tiberius. Greek themes will 
again appear in two linked articles on the 
philosopher Pythagoras by Charles Seltman. 
The early diplomacy of Soviet Russia will 
be the subject of The Treaty of Brest 
Litovsk by Sydney D. Bailey. The origins 
of Marxism are to receive attention in a 
new and critical estimate of Engels and the 
England of the 1840’s. This year, too, a 
series of three articles on the age of the 
English Reformation will fill a sixteenth- 
century gap in our programme, to which 
helpful readers have sometimes directed 
our notice. They will deal with Archbishop 
Cranmer, Thomas Cromwell, and the three 
Archbishops of Queen Elizabeth, who pre- 
sided over the Anglican Settlement that still 
influentially survives. 





With much domestic equipment—refrigerators, 
cookers, washing machines and the like—beauty 
wanes as the enamelled surfaces record the 
ravages of use. Finally, efficiency suffers too, as 
corrosion finds more and more points of entry. 
Not so long ago, such gleaming surfaces chipped 
more easily, lost their shine more quickly, were 
not nearly so resistant to acids and alkalis as 
they are to-day. 

A big improvement in the quality of surface 
finishes is made possible through the develop- 


You’re always meeting Shell Chemicals 





‘Good looks’ are lasting longer 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 
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ment, by Shell, of ‘Epikote Resins’. These resins 
are of a new and advanced type, and very many 
surface coating formulators are now using them 
to produce finer finishes of all kinds—not just 
stoving enamels, but also varnishes, lacquers and 
anti-corrosion paints used for the protection of 
industrial plant. 

Such technical progress, resulting in better 
goods, depends very largely on continuous 
research and good industrial teamwork—in both 
of which Shell play a leading part. 
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Singapore about 1843, showing Court House and North Boat-Quay 
Water-colour probably by #. T. Thomson 





of the Author 


By C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 


British Malaya since 1786 has become the home of many different 
races, whose harmonious union (the author suggests) “‘ would offer an 
example from which the rest of the world mght profit.” 





O ONE SEEMS TO KNOW WHAT motive 
N force will drive a community into a 

phase of aggressive expansion. It is not 
even known what causes bring such a phase to 
its inevitable end. All the historian can do is to 
record the acknowledged facts, one of which is 
the date from which the withdrawal began. So 
far as the British in the Far East are concerned, 
the tide of empire may be said to have begun to 
ebb in 1908. That may be why the boundaries 
of British Malaya, fixed in 1909, fell so far 
short of expectation or common sense. In the 
story of the British Empire, therefore, Malaya 
has its place as almost the last deliberate 
acquisition, an eleventh-hour conquest, the 
result more of habit than conviction. So brief 
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has been the British heyday in Malaya that the 
whole story falls within the span of a single life. 
One man, Frank Swettenham, saw the work 
through almost to its completion, and then, in 
retirement, watched it crumble and collapse. 

The reader who knows that Penang was 
founded in 1786 will wonder how the story of 
the British in Malaya can be comprised in a life- 
time. It cannot, but the history of the Straits 
Settlements is distinct to this extent: they were 
always looked upon simply as settlements in the 
Straits. They were founded as an extension of 
British India by men whose eyes were fixed on 
the Far East. Penang and Malacca were not 
regarded as bridgeheads for the conquest of 
peninsular Malaya, but as ports on the way to 











“* British gentry in their carriages .. . 


By courtesy of the Author 


a game of cricket in progress”: Singapore in 1851, from a 


painting by F. T. Thomson 


Java, the Moluccas, China and Japan. The urge 
to annex the Malay States came later and 
followed the opening of the Suez Canal. 

But while the first Act of this drama (1786- 
1867) may seem no logical preliminary to the 
second, it certainly affords the most highly 
coloured scenes and characters. Penang is an 
incredibly lovely island, and it was first settled 
by men with an eighteenth-century feeling for 
beauty and order. There was Francis Light, 
the founder, smuggler and gun-runner, dreamer 
and realist. There was his partner, James Scott 
(Sir Walter’s distant relative), grasping, tena- 
cious and resolute. To Penang camethe Admirals 
Cornwallis, Rainier, Pellew and Troubridge. 
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Penang was also visited by the future Duke of 
Wellington, by Lord Minto, Lord Camelford 
and John Leyden. It was for long the home of 
Stamford and Olivia Raffles. It was for a far 
longer period the home of Mr. William Edward 
Phillips, who was Penang’s presiding genius 
from 1799 to 1824, but whose biography 
remains to be written. 

Phillips was the builder of Suffolk House, 
once thought to be among the most beautiful 
country houses in British India, second only 
to the Governor-General’s at Barrackpoore. It 
is still there, although bereft now of its deer- 
park; so is that marble hall where Raffles dined 
with Colonel Bannerman while on his way to 
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found Singapore. Philiips married Governor 
Bannerman’s daughter in 1817 as a fit prelude 
to his own governorship of 1819-24. On the 
same occasion, the Governor’s niece married 
Henry Burney—Fanny Burney’s brother, later 
Resident at Ava. From stray facts such as these 
it will be grasped that Penang is essentially 
Georgian. The pity is that William Hickey saw 
Penang only when it was still uninhabited. 
Jane Austen’s brothers, however, were to 
know it well. 

Founded later than Penang, in 1819, just 
within the reign of George III, Singapore has 
a style of its own. This it owes to George 
Coleman, Raffles’ friend, the colony’s first 
planner and architect. The basic street plan is 
his, and it was he who built mansions for the 
merchant aristocracy that flourished in his day 
and to which he belonged. We may catch a 
glimpse of this early Singapore in two pictures 
here reproduced (pp. 367 and 368). In the 
detail from the oil painting by John Turnbull 
Thomson, dating from 1851, we see Chinese, 
Malays and Indians in the foreground, the 
British gentry in their carriages or on horseback, 
a game of cricket in progress and, in the back- 
ground, the houses built by Coleman fifteen or 
twenty years earlier. Few of these survive; but 
one of them, conspicuous with its turrets and 
arched colonnade in the other reproduction, 
has now become the home of the Singapore 
Legislative Assembly. This water colour, which 
is also probably the work of John Turnbull 
Thomson, and dates from about 1843-47, 
shows the mouth of the Singapore River as 
seen from the Boat Quay, with the Governor’s 
bungalow and flag on the hill to the left. 
Another surviving mansion is that built by 
Coleman for himself—No, 3 Coleman Street. 
This, now derelict, is a splendid example of 
Singapore Regency, which local enthusiasts 
plan to rescue and use as a cultural centre. 

The next generation of merchants moved 
out of town (as the English will), in order to 
establish themselves on pepper and gambier 
plantations in the vicinity. There, in yet other 
mansions, they made for themselves a life 
reminiscent of the southern States of America 
before the Civil War. When the Confederate 
cruiser Alabama put into Singapore in 1863, 
Captain Semmes obtained his supplies from 


Messrs. Cumming, Beaver & Co. Semmes 


. records that, when his business had been trans- 
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acted with Mr. Beaver, he “ the next day rode 
out, and dined and spent a night with him at 
his country-seat.” There he discovered that 
Mr. Beaver’s “‘ bath-rooms, bed-rooms, library 
and billiard-room ” were “a pattern of neat- 
ness and comfort.” He also remarks that: 


. . . The drive out took us through the principal 
streets of the city, which I found to be laid out 
and built with great taste—the edifices having a 
semi-English, semi-Oriental air. The houses of 
the better classes were surrounded by lawns and 
flower-gardens .. . 


—as, indeed, they still are. In those days, 
however, the merchants used to drive daily in 
their carriages to the office, returning to give or 
attend those dinner-parties which are even 
today a pleasant feature of Singapore life. After 
his brief stay, Captain Semmes wondered no 
longer that the English were apt to return from 
the East with the liver complaint. He obviously 
thought that, unless he sailed again at once, he 
would succumb to it himself. Invitations to 
come ashore at Malacca he therefore firmly 
refused. 

In the treaty of 1824, by which the Dutch 
reluctantly conceded the British right to 
Singapore, at the same time accepting Ben- 
coolen in exchange for Malacca, a boundary 
had been fixed between the British and Dutch 
spheres of influence. The effect of this under- 
standing was to give the British a free hand in 
the Malay Peninsula, the Dutch a free hand in 
Sumatra. But the East India Company, after 
a single brief and costly experiment (the Naning 
War), concluded that the Malay States were 
valueless, and that Singapore was useful (if at 
all) only as a penal settlement for British India 
and as a port of call on the way to China. The 
foundation of Hongkong in 1841 made Singa- 
pore less important even than before. Politically 
all that the governors of Singapore could 
achieve was to save the southern Malay States 
from imminent Siamese conquest. Com- 
mercially, all the merchants could do was to 
establish British influence in Borneo. In this 
latter effort they were led by Sir James Brooke, 
who had made himself Rajah of Sarawak. For 
a time it looked as if the energies of the Straits 











By courtesy of the Author 


Members of the First Legislature, formed under the Crown: second from right, 
the first Chinese member of the Legislative Council 


Settlements, centred on Singapore since 1832, 
would be mainly directed towards Borneo. 
Romantic possibilities were open in those days 
for an adventurer with his wits about him; and 
with adventurers of this type Singapore was 
always (and still is) well supplied. But Brooke 
was attacked by an alliance of philanthropists 
and crooks, widely criticized for his slaughter of 
pirates at Batang Marau (1849), and so opposed 
as to end all likelihood of large-scale expansion 
to the eastwards. Matters were thus at a stand- 
still when the Indian Mutiny took place, leading 
to the abolition of the East India Company 
itself. The Straits merchants now demanded 
release from the control of British India, and 
the three Settlements became a Crown Colony 
in 1867. 

A photograph exists of the members of the 
first legislature to be formed under the Crown 
and it is here reproduced on this page. Sitting 
in front is the Governor, Sir Harry St. George 
Ord, with the Chief Justice, Mr. T. Sidgreaves, 
beside him. Behind, from left to right, are 
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Mr. T. Scott, Dr. R. Little, Mr. T. Braddell 
(the Attorney-General), Mr. W. R. Scott, Mr. 
H. F. Plow (Clerk of Councils), Mr. W. W. 
Willans (Treasurer), Mr. J. W. W. Birch 
(Colonial Secretary), Mr. H. A. K. Whampoa, 
and Major J. F. A. McNair (Colonial Engineer). 
The firm of John Little’s is still well known, 
Mr. T. Braddell was but the first of a notable 
family (represented today by Sir Roland 
Braddell), Mr. Birch was later murdered when 
acting as the first British Resident in Perak, and 
Major McNair was the architect and builder 
of the present Government House. Mr. 
Whampoa was the first Chinese member of the 
Legislative Council. 

It may not be obvious why the transfer of 
1867 should have been the prelude to the 
extension of British influence in Malaya; but 
such a prelude it certainly was. The Malay 
States had lain within easy reach for eighty 
years, but had been consistently left to their 
own devices. Now, and quite abruptly, the 
policy was changed. Territory thought value- 
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less had suddenly become valuable. Why ? 
Because of changes in the price of tin ? Because 
of the new opportunities for intrigue offered 
by the transfer of control to the Colonial Office ? 
Because of Disraeli’s dreams of empire ? One 
thing clear, amid much that is confused, is that 
a merely local explanation will not do. It is not 
enough to explain the virtual annexation of the 
Malay States as if the problem existed in iso- 
lation. The explanation must also cover the 
occupation of Fiji, Cyprus, Alexandria and 
Aden. The pattern of conquest shows that a 
great trade-route—that between Europe and 
Asia—was shifting. From the track round the 
Cape it was reverting to the track via the Red 
Sea. With the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869, the Straits of Malacca were regaining 
their former importance. European interest in 
South-east Asia was quickened, the Dutch 
stirring in Sumatra just as the British stirred in 
Penang. The movement did not lose impetus 
until after the occupation of Wei-hai-Wei in 





1898. British sea-power was moving eastwards, 


_and it was becoming an anomaly to leave these 


petty Malay kingdoms in its wake. These 
anachronistic survivals were now fronting on 
one of the great sea highways of the world. 
To reduce them to some sort of order seemed 
the logical, virtuous and inevitable plan. 

Alive as the Victorians were to considera- 
tions of strategy, and real as might be their 
sense of mission, they were normally reluctant 
to administer territories that offered no prospect 
of revenue. British Residents were therefore 
confined at first to the western States, known 
to be productive of tin. They were installed— 
after a brief show of military force in 1875, 
provoked by the murder of Birch—as advisers 
to the Rulers of Perak and Selangor. The same 
system of advice (which soon became control) 
was then extended to the less obviously pros- 
perous States of Negri Sembilan and Pahang. 
As Kedah was under the influence of Penang, 
and Johore of Singapore, the whole western 
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Singapore River, a quay 
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coastline was now pacified and thrown open to 
trade. For purposes of trade, the different 
kingdoms (each centred on a river) were even- 
tually linked with each other by railway and 
road. For purposes of convenience, the British 
administrators—a mere handful of men—were 
often moved from one State to another. For 
purposes of finance, the Malay States gradually 
came to be regarded almost as one. 

The word “ Malaya” and the concept for 
which it stands is wholly British. The Malays, 
left to themselves, would never have regarded 
the Malay Peninsula as a political entity. So 
long as all communications were by sea or river, 
the affinities of the several States, had they tried 
to coalesce, would have been entirely different. 
Negri Sembilan had close connections with 
Sumatra, Kedah with Siam, and Johore with 
Bintang and Rhio. There had once been a 
more extensive kingdom of Malacca; but it had 
‘ embraced neither the same area nor the same 
people as the Malaya of today. The conception 
of Malaya as a country could come only to men 
already familiar with European nationalism; 
and, even among them, the idea gained ground 
only after the improvement of land communica- 
tions had given the peninsula some geographical 
unity. The first Malayan patriots were British 
administrators, and it was they who decided 
exactly where “ Malaya” should begin and 
end. It was they who, in 1895, created the 
first Federation of States; and it was they 
who fixed on Kuala Lumpur as the capital. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether “‘ Malaya” 
- would have come to cover the area it does had 
not the British introduction of rubber-planting 
created a revenue where before there had been 
none. But for rubber-planting the States of 
Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu would 
probably have been annexed (like Patani) by 
Siam. They were not finally included in British 
Malaya until 1909. The present frontier dates 
from that time. 

As already hinted, this eleventh-hour defini- 
tion of what “ Malaya” was to mean occurred 
after British influence had begun to decline— 
which may account for the frontier being, for 
all practical purposes, impossible. In point of 
fact, the British Far Eastern Fleet had been 
withdrawn in 1905, leaving the China Seas to 
the navy of Japan. Nor did the British return 
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in strength after World War I. The construc- 
tion of the Singapore Naval Base (without a 
fleet) revealed a desire to protect India, but as 
clearly represented a withdrawal from Hong- 
kong. The conquest of Malaya and Singapore 
by the Japanese (1941-2) was only the logical 
sequel to British policy since 1908. The loss, 
moreover, of the Prince of Wales and Repulse 
in World War II was attributable to exactly the 
same cause as the defeat at Coronel in World 
War I—that is, to the British abandonment of 
the Far East. In the light of that abandonment, 
the creation of an independent Malaya could 
not be for long postponed. It is already all but 
an accomplished fact. 

The history of Malaya, unfortunately, is but 
little understood by its present-day leaders. 
Tengku Abdul Rahman complains of the 
circumstances that “‘ have changed us from an 
independent, proud nation to a shameful and 
subjected one,” while claiming that the pride 
and dignity of the people have survived “ con- 
tinous colonial rule for more than 400 years.” 
For a Malay of an old-established Malacca 
family, that might be a just complaint. But the 
Tengku comes from Kedah, which suffered no 
colonial rule before 1900. Odder still is it to 
hear a Chinese politician, Mr. Leong Yew 
Koh, proclaiming “the coming end of 300 
years of colonial rule,” just as if his Chinese 
ancestors (presumably in China) had been 
groaning under the Dutch and British yoke. 
As regards the Tengku’s contention about the 
Malayan nation, it is obvious that no such 
nation has ever existed. As regards 300 (or 400) 
years of colonial rule, few Malays or Chinese 
can speak of it with any justifiable bitterness. 
For most of that period the rule was not there; 
and neither, incidentally, were they. 

This point deserves a little emphasis. 
Neither Portuguese nor Dutch rule extended 
far beyond the fortifications of Malacca. 
British rule was established first at Penang and 
later at Singapore, both islands being prac- 
tically uninhabited when the settlements were 
founded. The later extension of British 
influence dates from 1874 and was not com- 
pleted until 1909. But, while some of the 
Perak and Selangor people have known British 
rule for about eighty years, and the folk of 
Kelantan or Perlis for about fifty at most, 4 
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Negroidal aborigines of the Sakai tribe, from the mountains of Pahang 


vast majority are unable to say as much. For 
they or their parents came to Malaya after the 
British were already there, and chose to come 
for that very reason. 

Throughout most of its history, the Malay 
Peninsula has been an area that people would 
visit, but where few of them would settle. Its 
more or less original inhabitants are not the 
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Malays but the heathen folk of the jungle, the 
Semang, the Jakun, the Senoi and the rest. 
Next to them in seniority come the peninsular 
Malays, some of them immigrants from 
Sumatra and Celebes, but some of them also 
with aboriginal blood. These are vastly out- 
numbered, however, by the flood of those quite 
recently arrived. The Chinese frequented the 
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The Catholic Cathedral, one of the surviving monuments of nineteenth-century 
Colonial architecture 


Straits from a fairly early period, both for trade 
and for tin-mining; but few of them were 
permanent settlers until the present century. 
They came without their women, and with 
every intention of returning to China. Many of 
the Malays used to do the same, eventually 
returning to Sumatra and Java. As for the 
Tamils from southern India, they came at first 
to work on the railways and coffee plantations, 
and were heavily reinforced after the Rubber 
Boom of 1905-6. The proportion of Malaya- 
born inhabitants was quite low before 1900. 
The number of those in a position to complain 
about centuries of oppression is very small 
indeed; and those so entitled are not, in fact, 
the most plaintive. It is the Straits-born 
Chinese, indeed, who are most alarmed to see 
the British go. 

In few countries of the world is a sense of 
history more needed than in Malaya of today. 
The country’s future independence is now 
assured, so far as the British Commonwealth 
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is concerned; but its prosperity and peace must 
depend, in an unusual degree, on its attitude 
towards the past. If Malayan leaders will 
accept their British inheritance—which in- 
cludes the whole concept of nationality as 
applied to this territory and people—they may 
well succeed in creating something new and 
valuable, a unique blend of oriental and 
western cultures. Something of this kind 
is foreshadowed by some of the local 
architecture. If, on the other hand, they 
seek to base their future unity upon a 
hatred of their colonial past, they will be war- 
ring against themselves and each other. Worse 
still, they will be destroying the very factors 
that tend to unify. Considered as a group of 
peoples, the inhabitants of Malaya could hardly 
be more diverse. They are Aborigines, Malays, 
Chinese, Indians, Siamese and Eurasians. The 
Chinese divide into Hokkien, Hakka, Can- 
tonese, Teochew, Hailam and other linguistic 
groups. The religions include Islam, Buddhism, 
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Taoism, Hinduism, Christianity and Com- 
munism. The economic levels vary from that 
of the millionaire to that of the coolie. Social 
consequence descends from that of Malay 
royalty to that of the most primitive of the 
Orang Utan. It is not, at best, an easy society 
to organize. 

What are the factors that make for cohesion ? 
Physically, the country is knit together—to 
some extent—by roads, railways, air-line, tele- 
graph, telephone, radio and_ post-office. 
Administratively, it is held together by a 
uniform system of government. Linguistically, 
it has two languages in common: English, for 
the literate, and Malay—within a limited field 
—for everybody. Educationally, there is a 
measure of uniformity, at least in the govern- 
ment schools. Historically, there is a common 
bond in the memory of Japanese oppression. 
Culturally, there are the first faint beginnings 
of a local literature, music and art. But if 


everything European is to be condemned as a 
relic of a colonial past, little will be left except 


‘acommon resentment, which will tend to dis- 


appear once its object is gone. Nor is it, even 
when fanned to the utmost, a bond of unity as 
between these particular peoples. It could 
equally unite the Chinese with China, the 
Malays with Indonesia, the Tamils with India. 
Hatred for an imagined past—with its solid 
benefits ignored—cannot be felt by everyone 
and cannot last for long. 

What a future, by comparison, lies before a 
country in which has been solved—in miniature 
—the problem of inter-racial relationships ! 
Should it be found possible to unite, in Malaya, 
the customs of India and China, the trade of 
Australia and Russia, the learning of east and 
west, that land would offer an example from 
which the rest of the world might profit. It 
would have an importance out of all proportion 
to its size. 
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Malayan Fungle 
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By ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


THE Monro 0 


MERICANS, SOUTH AS WELL AS NORTH, 

S¥ have always taken for granted the far- 
ee reaching importance of the Monroe 

doctrine. It is only when, admitting the 

importance, we push on a little further, to the 

interpretation of the celebrated doctrine, that 

we find ourselves lost in the forests of con- 

troversy. Monroe’s momentous enunciation of 

a foreign policy, contained in the President’s 

message of December 2nd, 1823, was regarded 

at the time merely as a corollary to Washing- 

ton’s Farewell Address, in which Washington 

had warned the American people against “ the 

insidious wiles of foreign influence.” Monroe 

went on to develop the thesis of non-entangle- 

ment by declaring that the American continents 

were henceforth not to be considered subjects 

for future colonization by European powers. 

v4 } With the existing colonies of any European 
= power the United States would not interfere, 
but “ we should consider any attempt on their 

part to extend their system to any portion of 

= this Hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace 


LAAs di 


and safety.” 
Aq , The Monroe Doctrine did not recognize the 
W existence of the Red Indian. At any rate, the 


indigenous population had no rights. All ter- 

ritory not already pre-empted by European 

\ nations, or not already carved into independent 
republics, belonged potentially to the United 

States. If that was not stated in so many words, 
it was certainly implied. It was also implied 
that the United States would regard any attack 
upon a South American republic as an attack 
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George Washington had warned the 
American people against “‘ the insidious 
wiles of foreign influence.” President 
Monroe, in 1823, further developed 
“ the thesis of non-entanglement.” 


upon herself. Such an amalgam of national 
self-interest and international altruism was 
bound to produce misunderstanding and 
controversy. 

In his original draft of the message, Monroe 
had coupled with his warning to the European 
powers to keep their hands off America a 
ringing pronouncement of sympathy with the 
peoples of Europe, particularly the Greeks, 
who were struggling to free themselves from 
arbitrary government. His Secretary of Staite, 
John Quincy Adams, immediately pointed out 
the inconsistency of even appearing to interfere 
with the affairs of Europe while expressly for- 
bidding Europe to interfere with ours. Always 
an isolationist at heart, John Quincy Adams 
baulked at the idea of expressing sympathy 
without being willing to follow it up with some- 
thing more substantial. He would support all 
policies that contributed to the moral and 
material welfare of the people of the United 
States, and he would support nothing else. 
The President saw the force of his reasoning 
and struck out the offending passage. 

Adams was indeed far more the architect of 
the doctrine than Monroe himself. Monroe 
may have conceived the idea of including a 
vigorous pronouncement on foreign policy in 
his forthcoming message, but if we are to 
believe Adams’s “Diary” it was he who 
persuaded the President to take an independent 
stand against European intervention in the 
New World. 

More than three months before the world 


heard of the Monroe Doctrine, certain con- 
versations were being held in London between 


. Canning, at that time Foreign Secretary, and 


Richard Rush, the Minister of the United 
States, on the future of the Spanish colonies. 
Canning made a flattering proposal to Rush that 
in this delicate matter “the two chief com- 
mercial and maritime states of both worlds ” 
should act in unison to prevent the Holy 
Alliance of European Emperors from attempt- 
ing to overthrow the new governments erected 
out of the old colonies of Spain in the Western 
Hemisphere. As member for Liverpool, 
Canning was naturally the spokesman for 
British trading interests, and those interests 
were fearful of any reversion to the old Spanish 
colonial system which would have blocked them 
from the markets of South America. While he 
did not want to embarrass the constitutional 
party in Spain by an immediate recognition of 
the independence of the colonies, it was obvious 
to Canning that Spain would never win them 
back. And, since neither England nor America 
aimed at the possession of these colonies for 
herself, would it not be to their mutual interest 
to form a solid front by declaring that they 
could not see “ any portion of them transferred 
to any other power with indifference”? Such 
a declaration, argued Canning, would be the 
most effective way of discouraging the nefarious 
projects of other European powers. 

Rush replied to these overtures cautiously. 
He was not authorized, as Canning had hoped, 
to enter into negotiations himself; but, since 
the proposals went “hand in hand” with 
American policy, he himself would be in favour 
of them, though Canning’s unwillingness to 
acknowledge the independence of the new 
States “‘ immediately and unequivocally ” might 
well prove a stumbling block. 

Here the negotiations came to an end. Dis- 
appointed by his conferences with Rush, 
Canning now turned his attention to the French 
ambassador, the prince de Polignac, with whom 
he was more successful in reaching an agree- 
ment. By the terms of the Canning-Polignac 
memorandum, signed on October 9th, 1823, 
Britain secured the guarantees she needed 
against armed intervention of the Holy Alliance 
in South America, and on the strength of this 
agreement Canning announced grandiloquently 
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“* Stubbornly suspicious”: JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
1767-1848, by E. D. Marchant 


that he had called the New World into existence 
to redress the balance of the Old. 

While Canning and Polignac were conferring 
in London, the weighty despatches of Richard 
Rush were being studied in Washington. 
Canning’s offer of joint action was not one to be 
lightly rejected. It was the first time Great 
Britain had approached the United States as a 
fellow world power and requested co-operation. 
President Monroe was inclined to meet the 
proposal of the British Government; but, being 
a cautious man, a good administrator rather 
than a statesman, he sought the advice of two 
ex-Presidents, Jefferson and Madison. If these 
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experienced elder statesmen, who had been 
anti-British in their foreign outlook for over 
half a century, approved, then surely there 
could be no danger in signing the joint declara- 
tion. Both of them gave it their blessing. 
Jefferson, in particular, was most enthusiastic. 
The question presented was “the most 
momentous which has ever been offered to my 
contemplations since that of independence.” 
While he was as much opposed as ever to 
becoming involved in “ the broils of Europe,” 
he would by all means accept Canning’s pro- 
posal as a preventive of war. “ Great Britain,” 
he said, “‘ is the nation which can do us the 
most harm of any one or all on earth; and with 
her on our side we need not fear the whole 
world.” 

Only the stubbornly suspicious John Quincy 
Adams remained unconvinced; and it was John 
Quincy Adams who got his way in the end. 
On the assumption, probably justified, that 
Canning had no love for republics whether in 
the Old World or the New, he argued that the 
real object of Great Britain, under the pretence 
of defending the Spanish colonies against the 
Holy Alliance, was to obtain a pledge from the 
Government of the United States not to acquire 
any part of the Spanish American possessions 
for itself. Such a pledge would not be in the 
national interest; for although the United 
States did not covet any of the colonies in South 
America, it was entirely possible that Cuba, 
“‘a natural appendage to the North American 
continent,” would eventually gravitate into the 
Union. At any rate, Adams did not want to 
have his hands tied. Believing as he did that 
the whole system of modern colonization was 
an evil thing, he had persuaded himself that, 
by some mysterious law of geographical pre- 
destination, Cuba, as well as Canada, would 
eventually drop like ripe fruit into the hands 
of the United States. A timely communication 
from the Russian Minister in Washington, 
Baron Tuyl, afforded him a suitable opportunity 
of taking a stand against the Holy Alliance and 
at the same time declining the overtures of 
Great Britain. “ It would be more candid,” he 
wrote in his diary, “ as well as more dignified, 
to avow our principles explicitly to Russia and 
France, than to come in as a cock-boat in the 
wake of the British man-of-war.” 








It would have been still more candid to have 
admitted that isolationism, which was what he 
really had in mind, was made possible only by 
the supremacy of the British navy. Up to the 
end of the nineteenth century, the United 
States was never in a position to defend any 
South American country from invasion; but 
Adams was perfectly aware that British and 
American interests in South America coin- 
cided, and that he was therefore perfectly safe 
in urging the President to take what looked 
like a vigorously independent stand. 

The Monroe Doctrine crystallized the 
sentiment of self-determination in an intensely 
practical people. While it is usually associated 
with South America, it really grew out of the 
question of Russian claims on the north-west 
coast of North America. The Emperor 
Alexander had issued a ukase in 1821, pro- 
hibiting citizens of other nations from navigat- 
ing within a hundred miles of the north coast 
as far south as the fifty-first parallel. From its 
headquarters in Alaska, the Russia-American 
Trading Company, founded in 1799, had been 
steadily extending its activities down the coast. 
Only recently it had established a new post just 
north of San Francisco. Protests had followed 
from Great Britain, as well as from the United 
States. Adams, who was always dreaming of 
the Pacific coast as the natural frontier of the 
United States, informed the Russian Minister 
that his Government would contest the right 
of Russia to any territorial establishment on the 
American continent. His objections were later 
incorporated into President Monroe’s message, 
in which it was expressly stated that “ the 
American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed 
and maintain, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European powers.” In other words, 
America for the Americans. 

The attempt to oust Russia entirely from the 
continent of North America failed; but in 
1824, the year after Monroe’s pronouncement, 
Adams concluded a treaty with Baron Tuy], in 
accordance with which Russia agreed not to 
establish any new outposts south of the Alaskan 
boundary. By means of this treaty he not only 
checked Russian expansion in America but 
also paved the way for a future claim to Oregon. 
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Artificer of a “twenty-inch gun”: RICHARD OLNEY, 
1835-1917, by Hubert Vos 


The exclusion of European powers from the 
New World fitted in so well with the “ manifest 
destiny ” of the United States to dominate the 
whole continent that it was inevitable that the 
two should go hand in hand. ‘“‘ We must bear 
the brunt of danger,” chanted Walt Whitman, 
“We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on 
us depend...” That was a somewhat poetic 
way of justifying the acquisition of a million 
square miles of territory at the expense of other 
peoples. It was in vain that Guizot, the most 
experienced politician in France, explained to 
the Chamber of Deputies that the time- 
honoured principle of balance of power was 











** They Can’t Fight.” 


just as applicable in the New World as in the 
Old. No one knew better than Guizot that the 
balance would be gravely affected if the United 
States should annex the Republic of Texas; but 
the deed was done while Guizot in France and 
Lord Aberdeen in England were trying to 
make up their minds whether or not it was 
politic to guarantee the independence of a 
slave-holding republic. ; 

James K. Polk, the tenacious, close-lipped 
man who became President in 1845, left no 
misunderstanding in the minds of European 
statesmen about his foreign policy. He had 
been elected as a dark horse; but those who 
knew him best had no doubts about the course 
he would run. It was said of him that what he 
went for he fetched; and he deliberately “ went 
for” Oregon and California as well as Texas. 
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Cartoon from “‘ Puck,” 1896 


While he did not get quite everything he 
wanted in Oregon, he succeeded in adding more 
territory to the national domain than any of his 
predecessors. Having taken office with a 
definite programme of expansion in mind, he 
began his administration by reaffirming the 
Monroe Doctrine which had been lying fallow 
for nearly twenty years. Polk decided that it 
was too profitable a field not to cultivate; and 
accordingly, in his first presidential message, he 
expounded the dogma of non-intervention all 
over again, at the same time adding to it a 
significant corollary. Not only were European 
nations forbidden to intervene in the New 
World, but they were also warned, with refer- 
ence to Texas, that if a former colony, after 
breaking away from the parent state and 
declaring its independence, should then wish 
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to join the United States, that was strictly 
a family affair. The opinions of outsiders were 
not invited. 

One of the consequences of this corollary 
was that the Monroe Doctrine gradually came 
to be regarded abroad not so much as a shining 
white sword to debar evil European nations 
from despoiling South America, but as a handy 
all-purpose weapon, by means of which the 
United States could carve out vast tracts of 
territory for itself in the northern hemisphere. 
Polk took another step towards justifying this 
charge in his dealings with the Mexican state of 
Yucatan. On the outbreak of civil war in 
Mexico, the authorities of Yucatan offered to 
transfer its “dominion and sovereignty” to 
the United States in exchange for protection. 
Unfortunately, they made the same offer to 
Great Britain and Spain. This raised a prob- 
lem never dreamed of by President Monroe. 
What was to be done in the case of an American 
country voluntarily placing itself under 
European protection ? Polk laid the question 
before Congress and, while not explicitly 
recommending annexation, pointed out the 
danger of allowing Yucatan to fall into the 
hands of a European power. As it turned out, 
not one of the countries appealed to took up the 
offer, and Yucatan remained a part of Mexico; 
but Polk had added a new gloss to the doctrine 
when he interpreted it as meaning that foreign 
intruders should be denied admittance to such 
regions as the United States might or might 
not choose to mark out for itself. 

The annexation of Texas had alarmed 
Europe. It appeared that self-defence, freedom 
from European interference, and “ manifest 
destiny,” were practically synonymous, and 
that they were all covered by the broad cloak of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The fear that the 
United States coveted the territory of Mexico 
lying south and west of its borders, and the 
suspicion that President Polk had revived the 
Monroe Doctrine to prevent European powers 
from interfering with such designs, were soon 
confirmed by the results of the Mexican war. 
By the terms of the Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty, 
which ended the war in 1848, the territory of 
New Mexico and California were ceded to the 
United States. From this enormous area six 
states—Nevada, Utah, California, New Mexico, 
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Arizona and Colorado—-were eventually added 
to the Union. 

No wonder that the South American 
republics looked upon the Mexican war, and 
the filibustering expeditions in Central America 
that followed it, as a warning that their turn 
might come next. Actually, they need not have 
been fearful; for neither President Polk nor 
any other President ever had designs on any 
South American state. In his message re- 
affirming the doctrine, Polk had stated that 
“no future European colony or dominion 
should be planted on any part of the North 
American continent”; and, although he did 
not expressly restrict the doctrine to the 
northern hemisphere, it was obvious that what 
happened south of Mexico did not really 
interest him. He could react vigorously to the 
possibility of a British occupation of Oregon, 
whereas he viewed British encroachments in 
South America, such as the occupation of the 
Falkland Islands, with complete indifference. 

The revival of the doctrine, upon which 
Polk set such store, was not received with much 
enthusiasm either at home or abroad. In 
France, Guizot probably represented French 
opinion pretty accurately when he pointed out 
that the United States was not the only nation 
in North America, and that the other states 
were at perfect liberty to seek or reject alliances 
as they chose. In England, the statesmen in 
power ignored the message; but The Times 
refused to accept the idea that the New World 
could or should be separated from the Old. 
At home, the great Southern statesman John C. 
Calhoun, who spoke with more authority on 
the subject than anyone else, since he had been 
a member of Monroe’s Cabinet at the time the 
doctrine was formulated, could not agree with 
the President that Monroe’s declarations should 
be construed as the settled policy of the 
country. He did not repudiate the doctrine; 
but he thought that everything must be 
decided according to circumstances, “‘ without 
getting entangled in formulas which might be 
turned against you.” 

Calhoun did not differ from the President 
as much as he implied. Both men were per- 
fectly aware that geography had a good deal to 
do with the enforcement of the doctrine, and 
that the United States must round out its 








national domain before casting its eyes else- 
where. This is, in fact, the policy that the 
successors of President Monroe and Secretary 
Calhoun have always followed. In 1863, for 
instance, the United States was so involved in 
the Civil War that it could not protest effectively 
against the French occupation of Mexico, the 
most flagrant breach of the Monroe Doctrine 
that has ever occurred. Lincoln and Seward 
bided their time and the situation solved itself; 
but it is significant that, in all his correspond- 
ence on the subject, Seward never once men- 
tioned the doctrine by name. 


The wisest statesmen have always known 
that no doctrine can be enforced rigidly without 
regard to time or place. In the enforcement of 
the Monroe Doctrine, North America naturally 
came first. It was only towards the end of the 
century, by which time, as Tocqueville had 
predicted, the United States had become a great 
power, that Americans woke up to the fact that 
there was a world elsewhere. More par- 
ticularly, they woke up to the existence of a 
great continent to the south of them, of which 
they knew very little. 

The immediate issue that brought South 
America into the limelight was the disputed 
boundary between Venezuela and British 
Guiana. Up till 1895, South America had 
played only a minor réle in the drama of Anglo- 
American relations; but, in that year, this age- 
old boundary dispute thrust its way on to the 
centre of the stage. Venezuela had repeatedly 
invoked the good offices of the United States; 
but the mild requests for arbitration that the 
United States had passed on to Great Britain 
had so far been ignored. The controversy 
might have simmered for another fifty years if 
President Cleveland and Richard Olney, his 
Secretary of State, neither of whom had any 
patience with the methods of old world diplo- 
macy, had not decided that this question of 
boundaries involved the Monroe Doctrine, 
and that the prestige of their Administration 
demanded vigorous action. 

The roots of the controversy reached far 
back into colonial history; and the ancient 
Spanish and Dutch records to which both sides 
might appeal were indefinite and confusing. 
In 1840 England had sent out a well-known 
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engineer, Sir Robert Schomburgk, to survey 
the line. | Venezuela denounced the line 
immediately; and Lord Aberdeen explained 
that the Schomburgk line was only a pre- 
liminary survey, and that the subject was open 
to further discussion. Since then, gold had been 
discovered in the disputed region; and both 
Great Britain and Venezuela assumed a stiffer 
attitude as their settlers spread out on either 
side of the line. Friendly relations between the 
two countries had been discontinued in 1887, 
by which time Venezuela was claiming two- 
thirds of British Guiana. British demands were 
more moderate; but, as time passed, she was 
more and more adamant in insisting on them, 
whereas Venezuela was anxious to refer the 
whole question to arbitration. 

By the time Cleveland entered on his second 
Administration, the appeals of Venezuela were 
ringing in his ears. Believing that the whole 
validity of the Monroe Doctrine was at stake, 
he resolved to bring Great Britain to the point 
of settlement of the Venezuelan affair, or of 
refusal, even at the risk of war. Olney, who 
liked disposing of difficulties promptly, buried 
himself in the Venezuelan dossier and emerged 
a month later with the draft of a truculent 
and most undiplomatic despatch. Cleveland 
referred to it afterwards as “‘ Olney’s twenty- 
inch gun.” Olney stated categorically that the 
determination of the boundary between Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana came within the scope 
and spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, and that a 
doctrine so firmly established could not easily 
be ignored, since it rested “upon facts and 
principles that are both intelligible and in- 
controvertible.”” In a more bombastic vein, he 
went on to assert that: 


** the United States is practically sovereign on this 
continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to 
which it confines its interposition. Why ? Itis 
not simply by reason of its high character as a 
civilized state, nor because wisdom and equity 
are the invariable characteristics of the dealings 
of the United States. It is because in addition to 
all other grounds, its infinite resources combined 
with its isolated position render it master of the 
situation and practically invulnerable as against 
any or all other powers.” 


Being determined, as he confessed later, to 
* jolt ” Great Britain out of her habit of profit- 
able procrastination, he demanded a reply in 
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By courtesy of the Proprietors of ** Punch" 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND: “‘ Waal, Salisbury Sir, whether you like it or not, we propose to arbitrate on 


this matter ourselves, and, in that event, we shall 


abide by our own decision.”” Cartoon of President 


Cleveland and Lord Salisbury, from “* Punch,” December 28th, 1895 


time for the President to take notice of it in his 
next annual message to Congress. 

Lord Salisbury, whose Government had 
only just come into office (August 1895), must 
have been startled by the peremptoriness of 
Olney’s note. It was practically an ultimatum; 
and Lord Salisbury, whose calm temper ‘and 
massive wisdom had won the respect of every 
chancellery in Europe, was not accustomed to 
being handed ultimatums. As Foreign Minister 
in his own Cabinet, it fell to his lot to receive 
Mr. Bayard, the American Ambassador, when 
he called at the Foreign Office to deliver Olney’s 
“ grave instructions.” Lord Salisbury listened 
patiently to the reading of the despatch. At the 
conclusion, he thanked the Ambassador and 
expressed surprise that Mr. Olney should have 
seen fit to bring to bear on this comparatively 
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unimportant matter such a formidable array of 
principles. Bayard, himself a diplomat of the 
old school, who thought he understood the 
niceties of Anglo-American relations far better 
than Olney, commented on the importance of 
keeping such questions “in the atmosphere of 
serene and elevated effort.” There the matter 
rested. Quietly disregarding the threatening 
words ‘at the end of the despatch, Salisbury let 
the autumn pass without giving any indication 
of his answer. 

He believed that Olney was making a 
mountain out of a molehill. Why should he 
get so excited over a mere question of boun- 
daries ? Diplomats had been haggling over 
boundaries since the beginning of time; but 
they had never written peremptory notes about 
them, least of all if they were boundaries in a 





South American jungle. Anyway, a country 
like Venezuela, that was always being torn by 
revolutions, never had a government with 
whom Great Britain thought it was worth while 
to arrange arrything. No doubt Lord Salisbury 
would have echoed the remark made by 
Theodore. Roosevelt, a few years later, about a 
neighbouring country in South America: 
“You could no more make an agreement with 
the Colombian rulers than you could nail 
currant jelly to the wall—and the failure to 
nail currant jelly to the wall is not due to the 
nail; it is due to the currant jelly.” 

When he finally did answer the letter, 
Salisbury conceded nothing. Olney had stated 
that “ when a European power has a frontier 
difference with a South American community, 
the European power shall consent to refer that 
controversy to arbitration.” Salisbury in- 
dignantly repudiated the theory that, if any 
independent American state advances a demand 
for territory of which its neighbour claims to be 
the owner, and that neighbour is the colony of 
a European state, the United States has a right 
to insist that the European state shall submit 
the demand to arbitration. As for the Monroe 
Doctrine, “no statesman, however eminent, 
and no nation, however powerful, are competent 
to insert into the code of international law a 
principle which was never recognized before, 
and which has not since been accepted by the 
Government of any other country.” He noted 
that the famous doctrine had undergone a 
remarkable development at Mr. Olney’s hands. 
Whereas President Monroe had expressly stated 
that he would not interfere with the existing 
colonies of any European power, Olney now 
maintained that any permanent union between 
an American and a European state was “ in- 
expedient and unnatural.” That statement 
Her Majesty’s Government emphatically 
denied. 

In the second part of his reply, Lord 
Salisbury agreed to arbitrate “ large tracts” 
west of the Schomburgk line, but declined to 
admit or arbitrate any claims to territory within 
that line, “based on the extravagant pre- 
tensions of Spanish officials in the last century, 
and involving the transfer of large numbers of 
British subjects, whe have for many years 
enjoyed the settled rule of a British colony . . .” 
GROVER CLEVELAND, President 1885-89, 1893-97. 


Neither he nor Olney, his Secretary of State, “ had 
any patience with the methods of old world diplomacy” 


By courtesy of the New York Public Library 








The issue was now squarely joined. Olney 
had demanded that Great Britain should 
submit to arbitration the whole area under 
dispute; and Lord Salisbury had refused, with- 
out offering any alternative solution or inviting 
any further discussion. Olney had based his 
demand on the Monroe Doctrine; and Salisbury 
had denied that the Monroe Doctrine em- 
bodied any principle of international law. If 
the American note was bumptious, the English 
reply was condescending, at least so it sounded 
to American ears. The two men had succeeded 
admirably in antagonizing each other, and in 
making it still more difficult for reasonable men 
to find a way out of the forest. It remained now 
for President Cleveland to stoke up the fires of 
controversy, and to bring the two nations to the 
brink of war. So far Cleveland’s whole career 
in the White House had been so conciliatory 
on matters of foreign policy that he had been 
accused by his enemies of always taking the 
line of least resistance. Lord Salisbury’s 
suavely insulting reply, gently shutting the 
door in his face, gave him just the opportunity 
he needed of posing before the country as Mr. 
Great-Heart. In a special message to Congress 
(December 17th, 1895), he published the whole 
correspondence and requested authorization to 
appoint a commission to investigate the merits 
of the dispute. Once the report of the com- 
mission was made and accepted, it would be 
“the duty of the United States to resist by 
every means in its power, as a wilful aggression 
upon its rights and interests, the appropriation 
by Great Britain of any lands or the exercise of 
governmental jurisdiction over any territory 
which after investigation we have determined of 
right belongs to Venezuela.” 

That was serious enough; but the final para- 
graph of the message, in which he sprinkled 
such inflammatory phrases as “‘ supine submis- 
sion to wrong ” and “ the loss of national self- 
respect, and honour,” touched off a blaze of 
jingoism that very nearly swept the country 
into war. The message was received with 
tremendous applause. Republican senators, 
many of whom had been highly critical of the 
President on other issues, streamed into the 
White House to offer their congratulations. So 
irresistible was the spell cast by the very words 
“ Monroe Doctrine” that Cleveland declared 


that those few who did not agree with his 
vigorous assertion of its principles were merely 
“‘ the timid ones who feared personal financial 
loss.” 

Fortunately, the British press ignored the 
threatening cloud of Anglophobia in the west; 
and a breeze from a strange quarter relieved 
the atmosphere. The Jameson Raid (January 
2nd, 1896), followed by the Kaiser’s astonishing 
telegram of sympathy to President Kruger, 
diverted the attention of the British public to 
the prospect of war with Germany. In the 
London music halls, the crowds suddenly 
began cheering “ Yankee Doodle ” and booing 
“The Watch on the Rhine.” After much 
secret diplomacy in London and Washington, 
a treaty was concluded between Great Britain 
and Venezuela, submitting the boundary 
question to arbitration, subject to the under- 
standing that settlement of any district for a 
period of fifty years should be considered a 
genuine title. By this ingenious arrangement, 
both sides could claim a victory. Cleveland and 
Olney secured their principle that the whole 
territory in dispute should be subject to 
arbitration; and Salisbury secured his, that the 
British title to “ de facto” possessions should 
not be questioned. The tribunal, which in- 
cluded the Chief Justices of Great Britain and 
the United States, awarded to British Guiana 


the larger part of the disputed area. 


As a result of this controversy, the claim of 
the United. States to guardianship over South 
America was now clearly established. The fact 
that the American people, waving the banner 
of the Monroe Doctrine, had threatened Great 
Britain with war, on an issue in which they 
had not the slightest personal interest, added 
immeasurably to the national self-esteem. 
Never before had a great nation acted so 
altruistically. The Latin American countries 
were not quite so elated. Olney’s dictum that 
“the United States is practically sovereign on 
this continent and its fiat is law” sounded 
ominous. Might not the doctrine of non- 
interference by Europe in the affairs of the 
New World develop imperceptibly into a doc- 
trine of very definite interference by the 
United States ? 

This fear of American domination seemed to 
be justified by the outcome of the Spanish- 
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American war. Aroused by the Cuban struggle 
for independence, the American people had 
plunged light-heartedly into a war against 
Spain, the oldest offender among the colonial 
powers. Once again America was espousing 
the cause of the oppressed. When the smoke 
of battle cleared away, it appeared that, as a 
result of a noble gesture, Uncle Sam had 
gained possession of Guam, Puerto Rico, the 
Hawaiian islands and the Philippines. Cuba had 
been liberated from the Spanish crown; but, 
although it was nominally free, it was to become, 
as Theodore Roosevelt put it, “a part of our 
international system.” 

Under Theodore Roosevelt the prestige of 
the Monroe Doctrine reached its high water 
mark. Never before had the doctrine been 
invoked so freely to justify intervention in 
South American affairs. While assuring the 
world that under no circumstances would the 
United States use the Monroe Doctrine as a 
cloak for territorial aggression, he extended 
the circle of .american protectorates, until the 
Caribbean became practically an American 
Mediterranean. The Dominican Republic 
was the first country to quail under the flourish 
of the big stick. In order to avert foreign 
intervention for the collection of debts long 
overdue, Roosevelt placed an American 
financial expert in charge of its revenues, with 
power to arrange for the gradual payment of 
foreign bondholders. To Latin Americans, the 
difference between annexing territory and 
controlling the finances seemed immaterial; 
but, however offensive Roosevelt’s policies 
might be to what O. Henry called the “‘ banana- 
stand republics” of Central America, they 
were widely approved by all those who, while 
deprecating imperialism, had come to believe 
in the responsibility of the United States for 
the behaviour of the “lesser breeds.” Roose- 
velt interpreted these obligations as involving 
international police power. In his annual 
message of 1904 he explained, to the satisfac- 
tion of his own countrymen, but not at all to 
those of South America, how the business of 
keeping order in the Western Hemisphere 
harked back to the Monroe Doctrine: 


** If a nation shows that it knows how to act 
with reasonable efficiency and decency in social 


and political matters, if it keeps order and pays its 
obligations, it need fear no interference from the 
United States. Chronic wrongdoing, or an 
impotence which results in a general loosening 
of the ties of civilized society, may in America, 
as elsewhere, ultimately require intervention by 
some civilized nation, and in the Western Hemi- 
sphere the adherence of the United States to the 
Monroe Doctrine may force the United States, 
however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such 
wrongdoing or impotence, to the exercise of an 
international police power.” 


The disinterestedness of Roosevelt’s motives 
can not alter the fact that, in claiming police 
powers, he stretched the Monroe Doctrine 
almost to the breaking point. In the building 


of the Panama Canal, he once again found his * 


authority for intervention in the already over- 
worked dogmas of Monroe. Roosevelt was so 
disgusted, when the Senate of Colombia rejected 
a treaty by which the United States was granted 
an indefinite lease on a six-mile-wide belt of 
land across the isthmus of Panama, that he 
ignored their objections and recognized the 
new Republic of Panama. Before recognizing 
it, he made sure that the new Government 
would sign the treaty rejected by Colombia, 
which would enable him at last to go ahead 
with the building of the Canal. 

Subsequent Presidents have played down 
the policeman, and have tried to appear, 
instead, in the réle of a good neighbour. In 
the eyes of South American statesmen, the 
Monroe Doctrine has become merged in the 
Pan-American ideal; but, in the United States, 
the Monroe Doctrine, however little it may be 
understood, is still regarded as the main-stay 
of foreign policy. Few people can define it; 
but that does not matter. One does not have to 
analyze in order to believe. Americans believe 
that the Monroe Doctrine is inextricably bound 
up with their success story. Under its shadow, 
the nation grew to manhood. It is not a legis- 
lative pronouncement; it is not defined by 
treaty; and, as Lord Salisbury pointed out, it 
is not a part of international law. It is merely 
a policy enunciated by President Monroe and 
repeated, in one form or another, by other 
Presidents, for the guidance of the nation in its 
conduct of foreign affairs; but this policy 
expresses a conviction that even the upheaval 
caused by two world wars has not uprooted or 
fundamentally changed. 
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Procession of the Catholic Ligue during the French Civil Wars; a contemporary engraving 


By J. H. M. SALMON 


Henri of Navarre, whose portrait appears on our cover, is one of the most 
complex and fascinating personalities among the rulers of France. 


EW FIGURES FROM THE PAST HAVE fascinated 

French historical thinking so much as has 

the life and personality of Henri of 
Navarre. He has been the flamboyant, chival- 
rous Gascon hero, and also the King for whom 
Paris was worth a mass, for whom principles 
were less important than the dictates of poli- 
tical expediency. His fame has made it all the 
more difficult to distinguish the man from the 
legend. Even in his very lifetime his bio- 
graphers were determined to paint in one colour 
a portrait that needed many hues to do the sitter 
justice. To the Politiques he was the King who 
had restored national unity after the anarchy of 
civil war and thwarted the desire of Spain to 
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make France her dependency. To many of his 
Huguenot followers he was the leader who had 
betrayed his faith, and his cause, at the moment 
of achieving the success which their efforts 
had made possible. To ultramontane French 
Catholics his convenient religious apostasies 
displayed a fundamental insincerity, and the 
details of his private life showed an absence of 
moral fibre. His later reputation has varied 
with the spirit of each succeeding age. He 
suffered eclipse before the glories of his grand- 
son, Louis XIV. In the age of enlightenment, 
he became an apostle of reason against the dark- 
ness of religious obscurantism. In the Revolu- 
tion, he was seen first as the benevolent monarch 
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Leader of the Catholic Ligue, HENRI OF GUISE, 
assassinated 1588 


who had cared for the welfare of his peasantry, 
and then as an execrable despot. The restored 
Bourbons set his military prowess against that 
of Napoleon. With the July monarchy he 
assumed the genial familiarity of the bourgeois 
King, Louis Philippe. The pessimism of the 
later nineteenth century found a form of escape 
in the romantic legend of the patriot King. 

All these interpretations represent facets of 
the character of Henri of Navarre. Perhaps his 
ancestry and upbringing explain their combina- 
tion within the frame of human personality. 
His grandmother was the cultivated, mystical 
figure of the French Renaissance, Marguerite of 
Navarre, sister of Francis I. His mother, 
Jeanne d’Albret, was the stern and purposeful 


mind of the Calvinist Reformation. His father, 
Antoine of Bourbon, was the shallow, incon- 
stant but personally brave exemplar of French 
chivalry. Henri was born in Béarn in 1555. 
Since his two elder brothers had died in infancy 
in the pleasant air of Picardy, it was resolved 
that the child should acquire something of the 
resilience of the mountain people of Béarn. 
Certainly the young Béarnais developed the 
sturdiness, the self-reliance, the humour, the 
boldness and the breadth of vision for which 
Gascony is proverbial. 

No King of Navarre could give himself 
completely to the leadership of the warlike 
Huguenot nobility. The Spanish occupation 
of the Pyrenean part of his kingdom made it 
necessary for Henri’s father to placate Philip II 
and to avoid an open breach with the Guise 
family, who championed French Catholicism 
and sought the friendship of the Escurial. 
Antoine of Bourbon had been outwitted by 
Catherine dei Medici over the regency which 
was his due in the minority of Charles IX. He 
had deserted the Huguenot cause at the Orléans 
Estates-General of December 1560 and had 
died two years later leading the Catholic forces 
against those of his brother, Louis of Condé. 

The Queen-Mother was quick to appreciate 
the significant position which the new King of 
Navarre might one day occupy. She insisted 
that he be sent to the court at Paris and removed 
from the Calvinist influence of his mother and 
her entourage. At Paris he came to know two 
princes of his own age, Henri of Valois and 
Henri of Guise. Twenty years later, when the 
three were to dispute that strange triangular 
contest known as the War of the Three Henries, 
the Béarnais was to show that he alone had taken 
the full measure of his opponents. Knowing his 
potentialities, Catherine kept him under her 
supervision and made him accompany the court 
on the long progress through south and south- 
west France which culminated in her meeting 
with the Duke of Alva at Bayonne in 1565. 
Before the outbreak of the second civil war in 
1567 Henri escaped from the Medici tutelage, 
and with his cousin, the son of Louis of Condé, 
joined the retinue of Coligny. In this way he 
learnt something of the rigours of war while 
still in his boyhood. The death of the elder 
Condé on the field of Jarnac in 1569 placed 
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Celigny at the head of the Huguenots. When 
Catherine attempted to conciliate Huguenot 
opinion after the peace of St. Germain in the 
following year, she seemed to declare her good 
faith by arranging the marriage of her daughter, 
Marguerite, to the heir of Antoine of Bourbon. 

The cynical outlook which Henri acquired 
at the court of Catherine de Medici was deep- 
ened by his relationship with her daughter 
after the ceremony that served as the prelude to 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. La reine 
Margot possessed the same restless energy of 
mind and body as did her husband. The 
Valois-Medici sensuality matched that of the 
Bourbon, but in other ways their temperaments 
were quite dissimilar. Her mind was cast in 
a meaner mould. Where Henri’s Gascon 
generosity led him to forgive his enemies and 
forget his mistresses, Marguerite could never 
escape the cage of her own egoism. Her vindic- 
tive mentality fed itself on real and imagined 
humiliations. She dramatized her misfortunes. 
Sometimes she could evade the harshness of 
reality by recourse to what she took to be intel- 
lectual pleasures. At other times she consoled 
her self-esteem with amorous or political liaisons 
which seldom rose above the level of sordid 
intrigue. Their association during Henri’s 
conversion to Catholicism after St. Bartholo- 
mew’s night ended when he fled the court in 
February 1576 to join the alliance of Politiques 
and Huguenots that Alencon led against his 
brother Henri III. In 1578 Catherine, anxious 
to sooth the continuing discord within her 
family, journeyed to Nérac to restore Marguerite 
to her husband. But there were other members 
of the royal house to prevent the growth of any 
true understanding between the two. Henri 
III took a womanish delight in disclosing his 
sister’s promiscuity. His brother, Alen¢on, with 
his swaggering retinue, widened the breach 
between her and Navarre. Marguerite had little 
cause to respect her brothers, and had even 
less affection for them than for her husband. 
In 1587 she sided with the Catholic Ligue, the 
enemy of both Valois and Bourbon, and from 
this time on she lived apart from Henri of 
Navarre. Their unhappy association ended in 
the divorce of 1599. 

In the years when the King and Queen of 
Navarre agreed only in maintaining the appear- 


ances demanded by convention, Henri began 
to show the qualities which were to win him 
the crown of France. He was challenged by the 
young Condé for the leadership of his party, 
but he would not, like Condé, imperil the status 
of kingship by supporting those Huguenots 
who desired to form an independent federal 
organization of cantons on the Swiss model. 
This tendency in Calvinism had compelled the 
Politique governor of Languedoc, Damville, to 
abandon his understanding with the Huguenots 
and to affirm an allegiance to the crown which 
did not diminish his own feudal power. Henri 
of Navarre perceived that he and Damville 
alike saw the stupidity of deciding religious 
issues by the sword, and he contrived to bring 
about a lasting agreement with the ruler of 
Languedoc. Damville remained neutral in the 
Lovers’ War of 1580, when Henri claimed 
from the King the payment of his wife’s dowry. 
The war itself was trivial in its origin, brief in its 
course and indecisive in its outcome. Yet it 
was in its campaigns that Henri demonstrated 
both his military genius and his appreciation 
of the fact that war was essentially a political 
weapon. 

In 1584 the death of Alengon made the 
Béarnais the heir to Henri III. While it offered 
to him his greatest opportunity, it also increased 
his difficulties. He had abjured Calvinism on 
the morrow of St. Bartholomew, but re- 
affirmed it in 1576. He knew well that the 
Catholic Ligue, backed by the armies of Spain, 
would resist to the uttermost the claims of a 
Huguenot. Yet the disavowal of his faith for 
political purposes would earn him the reproach 
of insincerity, and lose him the support of the 
only party upon whom he could rely. He knew 
too that Henri III was likely to recognize him, 
even if he remained a Calvinist, provided that 
the King could free himself from the power of 
the Ligue. Navarre was well served by his 
advisers in this critical situation. His pro- 
pagandists, including the jurist Frangois 
Hotman, replied with vigour to the excom- 
munication of Condé and himself pronounced 
by Sixtus V in 1585. Papal pretensions caused 
Gallican churchmen as well as Protestants to 
react in his favour. His agent, Duplessis 
Mornay, skilfully directed the publicizing of 
his justification. Mornay instructed Hotman 
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Henri of Navarre’s opponent, CHARLES, Duke of 
Mayenne, 1554-1611 


to expound the hereditary basis of the monarchy 
and to avoid offending “ nostre homme clima- 
térique”’ (Henri III) with any repetition of 
those arguments curtailing monarchical power 
which Hotman had advanced in his Franco 
Gallia, and which were now to be utilized by 
the Ligue. In the War of the Three Henries 
which accompanied this polemical conflict, 
Navarre more than held his own. When, after 
the Paris riots of May 1588, Henri of Guise 
had reduced the King to a position of sub- 
servience, Navarre could remark with con- 
fidence : “‘ Is ne tiennent pas encore le Béarnais.” 

At this time when he stood upon the thres- 
hold of future greatness, Henri of Navarre 
seemed in his appearance to cultivate deliber- 
ately that réle of the careless, daring soldier 
of fortune which has been traditionally assigned 
to him. He was a little below middle height, 
but strong and wiry in build. His hair, grizzled 
but thick, swept back uncontrollably from his 
forehead. Beneath the ironical tilt of his eye- 
brows his eyes, mobile and penetrating, be- 
trayed an equal readiness for sardonic humour 
or fierce determination. His nose was in- 


credibly long and irregular. His straggling grey 
moustaches concealed the firmness of his 
mouth, and the silky order of his beard seemed 
strangely at variance with the disarray of his 
upper features. It was a restless face, the deep- 
ness of the lines on the forehead and about the 
eyes belying the frank expressiveness it seemed 
to convey. He had none of the effeminate 
delicacy of dress assumed by his Valois cousins, 
His habit was that of a soldier, his distinguish- 
ing mark the white plume which surmounted 
his headwear. There were few to emulate his 
reckless courage in battle, but he did not neglect 
strategical considerations. His life had taught 
him to steel himself against adversity, to judge 
the point where caution might prove as great 
an ally as courage. He applied these lessons as 
much to politics as to the battlefield. He had 
gained his political education in the Medici 
school. No fixity of principle or worship of 
ideal hindered the rapid adjustment of his 
methods to the changing situation. None had 
learnt better than he how to cajole, to dissemble, 
or to prevaricate amid the subtle statecraft of 
the Queen Mother. He had the patience to 
await his opportunity and the strength of will to 
seize it when it offered. His bravery, his 
generosity and his Gascon witticisms endeared 
him to his closest followers. Moreover, he had 
the ability to persuade men that their own 
interests were best served in his cause. He was 
no simple Sir Galahad. He had the worldly 
experience, the craft, the strength and the gift 
of leadership of a new Ulysses. 

When Henri III asserted himself against 
his captors with the murder of Henri of Guise 
and his brother, the Cardinal, all the virulence 
of the Paris clergy against the heretic Bourbon 
was turned upon the Valois. The Sorbonne 
declared the people absolved from their 
allegiance. A proliferation of pamphlets 
showered every form of abuse and obscenity 
upon the King. Religious processions thronged 
the streets inviting the wrath of God on the 
head of the new Herod. At the celebration of 
mass, waxen images of the tyrant were pierced 
through with needles. The Devil himself made 
mock, observed the sceptical Parisian diarist, 
Pierre L’Estoile. 

The King dissolved the Agueur States- 
General, whose deliberations had been para- 
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lyzed by the removal of their leaders, and 
moved into accord with Navarre. In April 1589 
the two Kings met and united their forces. The 
Béarnais felt that together they could defeat 
Henri of Guise’s brother, Charles of Mayenne, 
who commanded the armies of the Ligue. 
“ Courage Monseigneur,” he is reputed to have 
told the last of the Valois, “‘ deux Henris valent 
mieux qu’un Carolus.” In July the Pope pro- 
nounced the excommunication of Henri III. 
The two Kings pressed forward to St. Cloud 
at the gates of Paris. There on August Ist the 
dagger of the Jacobin monk, Jacques Clément, 
avenged the house of Guise. In these circum- 
stances the Béarnais became Henri IV, the 
first of the Bourbon Kings. The kingdom which 
he set out to conquer was more bitterly divided 
than it had been in the days of the Burgundians 
and Armagnacs. 

The position of the new King at the outset 
of the struggle was far from strong. At St. 
Cloud half the royal army melted away. Many 
of the Catholic favourites of Henri III hesi- 
tated to recognize a heretic as their sovereign. 
Epernon, the most powerful of the former 
mignons, would afford him no direct support. 
Damville alone of the greater nobles acted with 
him, and Damville foiled Jigueur attacks on 
Languedoc in his own interest rather than out 
of loyalty to his new ruler. The Ligue could 
rely on Spanish troops and Spanish gold. It 
had the support of the Papacy and marshalled 
under its banner the more fanatical elements in 
the Church. It held nearly all the principal 
cities, and, above all, Paris. But Henri held 
captive the Jigueur candidate for the monarchy, 
his uncle the Cardinal of Bourbon, and when 
the so-called “‘ Charles X” died in 1590, the 
dissensions already apparent within the Ligue 
widened over the choice of his successor. 
Henri waited for this disunity to turn to his 
advantage. The fat, convivial Mayenne had no 
wish to be dependent upon Spain. He quarrelled 
with his brother, Nemours, and his cousins, 
Elboeuf, Mercoeur and Aumale, and resented 
the popularity of the young son of the martyred 
Henri of Guise. The revolutionary Council of 
Sixteen which ruled Paris with the help of the 
Paris clergy demanded greater power in the 
deliberations of the Guise lords. Meanwhile, 
Henri was not inactive in the conduct of the 


war. In September 1589 he defeated Mayenne 
at Arques. By May of the following year he 
was strong enough to win a resounding success 
at Ivry, and two months later he laid siege to 
the capital itself. 

Paris had welcomed the murder of the 
Valois with transports of delight. The Duchess 
of Montpensier, the sister of the unfortunate 
Henri of Guise, attended the church of the 
Cordeliers with his mother to hear the priest 
praise Clément the martyr. The lawyers of the 
Parlement legalized the accession of the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, and the Sorbonne decreed 
that no heretic might rule France. But the 
defeats sustained by Mayenne and the advance 
of Henri on Paris caused consternation. New 
processions of the clergy, girded with swords 
and bearing pikes and muskets beside images 
of the Virgin, passed in review before the Papal 
legate, who described them as “Jes vrais 
Macchabées.” As the King proceeded with the 
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Sensual and vindictive, MARGUERITE OF VALOIS, 
1562-1615, wife of Henri of Navarre 
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In the Musée de Tarbes 
GABRIELLE D’ESTREES, 1573-99, mistress of Henri of 
Navarre 


investment of the capital he played on the fears 
of the citizens by desultory cannon fire and 
martial music. His mistress of Paris must be 
trés farouche, he observed, to resist so gentle a 
wooing. 

Before long beleaguered Paris experienced 
the horrors which the Huguenots had known 
during the sieges of La Rochelle and Sancerre. 
Starvation threatened the city. Soup made 
from the remains of cats and dogs formed a 
staple diet. Rats and candlewax were con- 
sumed. Bread was reputedly made from 
human bones and described as “Je pain de 
Madame de Montpensier.’ Under cover of 
sorties starving mobs left the city to cut such 
grain as they could find growing outside the 
walls. Henri was said to have sent supplies to 
the Montpensier and other members of the 
ligueur nobility. Perhaps chivalry was not the 
sole reason for this action, for the Council of 
Sixteen evinced fears that the aristocrats might 
be persuaded to negotiate a truce. It was 
better, they announced, to eat children than to 
surrender to a relapsed heretic. Several cases of 
cannibalism did, in fact, occur. But these 
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abhorrent practices were soon to end. The 
army of investment was by far inferior in 
numbers to the forces it contained within the 
city. Henri knew that the citizen militia of 
Paris could never withstand his cavalry in the 
open, but he could not afford to maintain the 
siege if a field army were to appear as a threat to 
his communications. Thus when the Duke of 
Parma advanced from the Netherlands with a 
Spanish force, he reluctantly abandoned his 
lines to meet it. It was estimated that the 
population of Paris had decreased by a fifth 
during the five months of its ordeal. 

In 1591 the Ligue gained fresh spirit. 
Spanish, Walloon and Neapolitan troops 
strengthened the garrison of Paris. English 
and Spanish forces fought each other in 
Brittany. The King found time between cam- 
paigning to capture the affections of Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, and the Parisian preachers were not 
slow to use the affair to sharpen the edge of 
their invective. It was not easy to keep the fires 
of religious zeal burning. Politique opinion 
began to spread within Paris itself. The 
Sixteen had become all-powerful within the 
capital, and, when the exhortations of the 
clergy failed to evoke an adequate response, 
they instituted a reign of terror against those 
whose flagging enthusiasm for the war made 
them suspect of sympathy for the Béarnais. 
Their leader, Bussy Leclerc, “Je seigneur de 
tremblecoeur ” as his enemies called this make- 
shift Robespierre, dared to indict the lawyers 
within the Parlemeni itself. Three of its 
members were hurried to their execution; 
others were arrested. The priest Boucher drew 
up a list of the proscribed members, and fol- 
lowed this by demanding of Mayenne a recog- 
nition of the power of the Sixteen. Mayenne 
was not the man to suffer such insolence. He 
had three of their members hanged out of hand, 
and did not hesitate to summon the Sorbonne 
and indicate to that august body that he would 
not tolerate the clergy’s meddling with politics. 
Yet the Sixteen were not entirely deprived of 
influence. In the following year they incurred 
the further displeasure of Mayenne by support- 
ing the designs of Philip II to bestow the 
French crown on his daughter, the Infanta. 

The advantages which Henri gained from 
the domestic quarrels of the Ligue were for 4 
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time offset by his lack of military success. In 
1592 Parma and Mayenne outwitted him before 
Rouen. Though Parma died from a wound 
received in the action, the success of Spanish 
arms did something to heighten the prestige 
of the pro-Spanish party. Perhaps, as Sully 
suggested, many of the King’s officers were 
more interested in the profit of war than in 
gaining victory for their master. Sully related 
the story that when Marshal Biron’s son sug- 
gested an effective ruse de guerre before Rouen, 
his father answered: “ Quoi donc, maraud ! 
Nous veux-tu envoyer planter des choux a 
Biron?” But Henri’s political acumen served 
him as well as his military abilities. Early in 
1593 Mayenne convoked a States-General to 
settle the question of the succession. Henri 
sent a message to the States hinting at his 
readiness to receive instruction in the Catholic 
faith and appealing to the spirit of national 
patriotism. Sentiment began to turn in his 
favour. Anti-Spanish feeling began to grow 
when the States were treated to the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of Feria, the Spanish 
ambassador, and his jurists addressing them on 
the claims of the Infanta and the fallibility of 
their Salic Law. 

Meanwhile Politique opinion grew stronger 
among the lower classes in Paris. The remnants 
of the Sixteen, meeting in secret daily at the 
Cordeliers, became more desperate as their 
power waned. In July the King attended mass 
at St. Denis. It was a sign of his advancing 
popularity that two of the most violent of the 
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Paris clergy, Lincestre and Benoist, should 
assist in the negotiations for his conversion. 
The affair was timed to a nicety. Henri’s 
opponents were wavering and disunited. He 
felt sufficiently confident of the loyalty of the 
Politiques to risk the alienation of extreme 
Huguenot opinion. He felt strong enough to 
offer the timid the security which was the 
necessary prerequisite of their support. A truce 
followed in August. The Sixteen retained the 
allegiance of Boucher, who called for a con- 
tinuance of the war and regarded the con- 
version as mere hypocrisy. It was rumoured 
that a new St. Bartholomew’s night was plan- 
ned against the Politiques. The threat of 
renewed terror enabled the Sixteen to have 
their way, and hostilities recommenced in 
January 1594. Mayenne, feeling his weakness 
amid the mounting force of Politique opinion, 
suppressed his aversion for the Sixteen and 
recognized their status. City merchants and 
lawyers began to organize opposition to the 
terrorists. The new governor appointed by 
Mayenne proved unexpectedly to be the centre 
of this movement. Mayenne left Paris and 
negotiations with the King were begun. 

On the morning of March 22nd, 1594, the 
gates of Paris were thrown open to the royal 
army. Foreign troops in the city, from whom 
the negotiations had been carefully concealed, 
accepted Henri’s offer to allow their free with- 
drawal after showing some little hesitation. 
As he rode into his capital the Béarnais seemed 
full of good humour. The crowd shouted its 
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enthusiasm. Henri knew how short-lived were 
such emotions, but he had resolved to be mag- 
nanimous. When a man refused to remove his 
hat at a window along the route the King 
laughed and forbad his being molested. 
Assurances of their safety were sent to the 
Duchess of Montpensier and other Guise ladies. 
Even the survivors of the Sixteen received a full 
pardon. As the Spanish envoy and his troops 
marched out by the gate of St. Denis the new 
master of Paris acknowledged his stiff salute 
with graceful mockery. 

The crisis had passed but France was not 
yet won. The resistance of the Guises and their 
Spanish auxiliaries continued in the provinces. 
Henri discredited their professed intentions by 
declaring a national war against Spain. The 
Guises were not crushed by force but bought 
over one by one by the offer of indemnities and 
governorships. Henri’s diplomacy once again 
proved a better weapon than his military 
prowess. He exacted no penalties from 
Mayenne, save to reduce his corpulent enemy 
to exhaustion by walking him vigorously about 
the garden in the course of their discussions. 
Nor did he hesitate to use the Guises against 
their fellows and to reduce the feudal inde- 
pendence acquired by a Damville or an 
Epernon. He even derived political advantage 
from his liaison with Gabrielle who, in 1598, 
used her influence to arrange a settlement with 
Mercoeur, the last Guise to remain in opposi- 
tion. He could not, of course, deal with the 
armies of Spain in this fashion. A Spanish 
force captured Amiens and compelled him for a 
time, as he said, to cease being the King of 
France and to be the King of Navarre once 
more. In 1598 the war ended with the Treaty 
of Vervins. This was closely followed by the 
Edict of Nantes, which granted the Huguenots 
not merely toleration but the control of 
fortress towns which might enable them to defy 
the royal authority. 

The Huguenots had been alienated from 
their former leader and had refused to assist 
him in the last years of the war with Spain. He 
had recognized their independence as a measure 
of political necessity, although it was a breach 
in the autocratic power which he now set out to 
establish. It seemed as though Henri IV had 
reverted to the earlier practice of the Valois. 
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He insisted that Mercoeur’s daughter and 
heiress should marry his natural son, César of 
Vendéme, and thus ensure the reversion of the 
duchy of Brittany to the monarchy. He sum- 
moned no assemblies of the States-General, 
and his Politique propagandists maintained 
that his absolute sovereignty was established by 
Divine Right. But if Henri appeared to revert 
to traditional forms, the Bourbon monarchy 
was in some ways very different from the 
Valois. The Religious Wars were no meaning- 
less digression from the stream of French 
history. They combined the legacy of the 
feudal past with an anticipation of the revolu- 
tionary future. The sons of Catherine dei 
Medici were challenged on the one hand by a 
resurgence of feudal separatism and, on the 
other, by the nascent constitutionalism which 
had developed beside the monarchy in the 
decay of the feudal structure. The former was 
discredited by the interplay of personal ambi- 
tions and the interests of foreign powers. The 
latter was first choked by religious discord and 
legal involution and then reasserted in radical 
guise against the kingship itself. By the irony 
of a situation in which the contending factions 
had exchanged their réles, the forces limiting the 
power of the crown had destroyed each other to 
make possible the triumph of Henri of Navarre. 
Although his victory seemed the negative 
product of despair and exhaustion, his per- 
sonality has made it appear as the triumph of 
national sentiment over sectional interests. 
His life established a positive tradition of unity 
which all the subsequent divisions of French 
society have been unable to efface. His age 
presented problems parallel to those confront- 
ing modern France. His greatest opposition 
came from a party supported by religious fana- 
ticism and by the national interests of Spain. 
Today a deep rift in the French body politic 
has been caused by a party professing a 
materialist ideology and associated with the 
might of a foreign power. The solid grandeur 
of the equestrian statue of Henri IV on the 
Pont Neuf presents a contrast to the shifting 
sands of French politics. It may be that respect 
and affection for what it represents will prove 
more enduring than the centrifugal forces which 
disrupt French society today, no less than did 
their counterparts in the Wars of Religion. 
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The Curragh 


Incident 


In March 1914 it seemed that Ulster 
might have to be coerced into accepting 
the Irish Home Rule Bill. A crisis was 
provoked when a number of British 
Army officers resolved to be dismissed 


rather than obey the Government’s 
orders. 


By ROBERT BLAKE 


on March 2oth, 1914, is unique in 

modern British history. It is the only 
occasion since the seventeenth century in which 
the British tradition of military neutrality in 
political matters has been broken. Admittedly 
the episode has been subject to much interested 
misrepresentation. It has again and again been 
described as a “ mutiny,” which it certainly was 
not. It has furnished ammunition for the 
attacks delivered by Professor Laski and others 
who maintained that in the last resort the Right 
would always use force rather than accept 
radical legislation, even though legally enacted 
by a parliamentary majority. These allegations 
are ill-founded, but no one could deny that the 
Curragh Incident and its repercussions came 
very near to disrupting the British constitution 


Te CURRAGH INCIDENT, WHICH occurred 
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The Irish Nationalist leader JOHN REDMOND 
1851-1918 


—nearer, perhaps, than any other one event in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is, 
therefore, particularly important to ascertain 
what really happened, why it happened, and 
what were its consequences. 

From 1912 to 1914 the British political scene 
was almost exclusively dominated by the Irish 
question. The Parliament Act of 1911 had made 
it possible for a majority in the House of 
Commons to be certain of eventually enacting 
any measure that it saw fit to pass. The most 
that the Upper House could do was to impose 
a delay of two years. The third Irish Home 
Rule Bill, introduced by Asquith early in 1912, 
was fought at every stage of its laborious pas- 
sage through the two houses. The Conservative 
Party might in the last resort have been willing 
to accept a Home Rule Bill, provided that it 
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The FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY in 1914 


confined the rule of the Dublin legislature to 
the indubitably Catholic counties of the south, 
and excluded the Protestant north. But the 
Irish Nationalist Party, which since the elec- 
tions of 1910 had held the balance of power in 
the House of Commons, insisted that Ireland 
was an indivisible unity, and Asquith’s measure, 
whether for this reason (as the Conservatives 
alleged) or for others, made no provision for 
the peculiar religious and racial structure of 
Ulster. 

Intense passions were aroused. To the 
ordinary Conservative it seemed that Asquith 
had sold himself body and soul to Redmond, 
the Irish Nationalist leader, and that, in return 
for the latter’s support over the Lloyd George 
Budget and the Parliament Act, he was prepared 
to betray the loyal population of northern 
Ireland to their disloyal hereditary enemies of 
the south. By the beginning of 1914 all attempts 
at a compromise had broken down. Conserva- 
tive passion was made all the stronger by the 
fact that from 1911 the Party’s leader was 





Andrew Bonar Law, who, being of Ulster extrac- 
tion, felt more strongly on Home Rule than on 
any other issue in politics. He pledged un- 
qualified Conservative support for the Ulster 
Unionists, whose leader, Sir Edward Carson, 
had not only made all arrangements to set up a 
provisional government in Ulster as soon as the 
bill became law, but had also created a private 
army, the Ulster Volunteers, in order to defend 
that government against attack. 

In these circumstances there was clearly a 
strong probability that the issue would only be 
settled by force. In that case the key to the 
problem lay in the Army, for in the last resort 
the Liberal Government could only impose the 
rule of a Dublin parliament upon a recalcitrant 
Ulster by force of arms. The principal Unionist 
leaders were well aware of this, and they had 
some reason to believe that in such circum- 
stances the Army might hesitate to move. The 
officer class before 1914 was overwhelmingly 
Conservative and Unionist in sentiment, and 
it contained a high proportion of Protestant 
Anglo-Irishmen who regarded what had come 
to be called “the coercion of Ulster” with 
extreme repugnance. Sir Henry Wilson, 
Director of Military Operations at the War 
Office, and an assiduous intriguer, kept the 
leading Unionists in close touch with the latest 
military news; his activities, had they been 
known to the Government, would have amply 
warranted his prompt dismissal from the 
service. At one time Bonar Law actually con- 
sidered the possibility of amending the annual 
Army Act in the House of Lords so as to pre- 
clude the employment of the Army in Ulster. 
This desperate expedient was supported by Sir 
Henry Wilson and had the approval of the most 
respected soldier in England, Field-Marshal 
Earl Roberts. Fortunately, it was abandoned 
in the end. 

An atmosphere of intense suspicion and 
bitter ill-feeling prevailed in the early months 
of 1914. On March 14th, Mr. (as he then was) 
Churchill added fuel to the flames by a speech 
at Bradford which in the light of after events 
seemed to have a graver significance than 
perhaps the speaker intended. 


* If Ulster is to become a tool in party calcula- 
tions . . . if all the loose, wanton, and reckless 
chatter we have been forced to listen to, these 
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many months, is in the end to disclose a sinister 
and revolutionary purpose; then I can only say 
to you, ‘ Let us go forward together and put these 
grave matters to the proof’ !” 


Was this a thinly veiled declaration of war 
upon the Ulster Unionists, and, if so, did Mr. 
Churchill speak on behalf of the whole Cabinet, 
or was it merely a flight of rhetoric ? There is 
no clear answer to these questions, but many 
Conservatives were convinced at the time, and 
have been ever since, that certain members of 
the Liberal Government intended to provoke 
an outburst in Ulster which would give them 
an excuse for armed intervention in order to 
crush the whole Ulster resistance movement. 
This was the so-called “ plot ” against Ulster, 
the existence of which all Liberals have warmly 
denied both at the time and later. 

Whatever Mr. Churchill’s intention, events 
now moved rapidly to a crisis. On the very day 
of the Bradford speech Colonel Seely, the 
Secretary for War, informed General Paget, 
the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, that there 
was reason to suppose that “ evil-disposed 
persons ” might try to seize certain depots in 
Ulster, and summoned him to London for 
urgent consultations. Paget spent Wednesday 
and Thursday, March 18th and roth, in confer- 
ence with Mr. Churchill, Seely, and Sir John 
French, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
No written record of these discussions has 
survived. All that is known is that Paget’s own 
proposal for withdrawing some of the garrisons 
in Ulster was overruled, that the wider question 
of what would happen in the event of open 
rebellion in Ulster was discussed, and that 
Paget was given permission to put certain 
alternatives to his officers before ordering them 
to move north. 

These alternatives were contained in War 
Office instructions which were destined later 
to be the subject of bitter debate. They read 
as follows: 


“1. Officers whose homes are actually in the 
Province of Ulster who wish to do so may apply 
for permission to be absent from duty during the 
period of operations and will be allowed to 
‘disappear’ from Ireland. Such officers will be 
subsequently reinstated and will suffer no loss in 
their career. 


“2. Any other officer who from conscientious 
motives is not prepared to carry out his duty as 
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(left) with ANDREW BONAR LAW, 1858-1923 


ordered should say so at once. Such officers will 
at once be dismissed from the Service.” 


Furnished with these, which were apparently 
his only written instructions, Paget, after long 
discussions: both at the War Office and at 10 
Downing Street, returned on Thursday night, 
March 19th, to Dublin. The following morn- 
ing he summoned his brigadiers from the 
Curragh—the great military station near Dublin 
—and addressed them at length. 

Before we consider what followed it is worth 
noticing certain points about the War Office 
instructions which Paget had in his hand. In 
the first place no officer who took advantage of 
paragraph 2 and opted for dismissal could 
fairly be accused of disobeying orders. He was 
in fact doing nothing more than obeying an 
order to make a certain choice. It was no doubt 
a choice which should never have been pro- 
pounded in these terms, but that is quite a 
different question. Secondly, any officer who 
heard or read these alternatives was almost 
certain to conclude that the Government con- 
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COLONEL SEELY, 1868-1947 (centre), Secretary of State, leaving the War Office 
during the Ulster crisis, March 1914 


templated something much more drastic than 
the ordinary precautionary moves needed to 
maintain law and order. Otherwise so extra- 
ordinary a procedure would have seemed quite 
unwarranted. This was to be a question of 
some importance in the recriminations which 
followed over the alleged “ plot.” 

There is no undisputed account of what 
Paget said to his brigadiers that Friday morning. 
The most detailed description comes from Sir 
Hubert Gough, commander of the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade, whose memoirs, Soldiering On, were 
published in 1954. According to him,’ Paget, 
who was “smoking a cigar and looking stern 
and pompous,” opened by saying that “ active 
operations were about to commence against 
Ulster.” He continued: “ I am not expecting 

1 Soldiering On, p. 101. 
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any bloodshed. We are too strong. The Fleet 
is in Belfast harbour and some ships are in 
Dublin Bay.” Gough comments: “ He did 
not say one word about law and order and our 
duty to maintain it when necessary.” Paget 
then looked at Gough and said: “ You need 
expect no mercy from your old friend at the 
War Office ”—meaning the C.1.G.S., Sir John 
French. Paget finally put the alternatives given 
in the War Office instructions quoted above, 
and told the brigadiers to report that afternoon 
whether their officers would march north or 
accept dismissal. 

The officers of the Curragh were thus con- 
fronted at exceedingly short notice with a 
dilemma of the utmost difficulty. On the one 
hand, they might be obliged to engage in active 
warfare against their brother Protestants of the 
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north, and to do so on behalf of a government 
which they regarded as being at the mercy of 
the Irish Nationalists. On the other hand, dis- 
missal meant the end of their professional 
careers in the service, to which they had devoted 
their lives. 

Gough himself was determined to accept 
dismissal, but he refused to influence his 
officers. After much heart searching fifty-seven 
out of seventy officers in the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade resolved to be dismissed rather than 
march north, but they decided first to find out 
beyond all doubt exactly what Paget’s proposed 
operations involved.* Accordingly, on their 
behalf Gough wrote to Paget saying that he and 
his officers were prepared to carry out their duty 
if it was merely a matter of preserving property 
and maintaining order, but that if it involved 
initiating active operations against Ulster they 
would “ respectfully and under protest prefer 
to be dismissed.” On receipt of this message, 
Paget without further ado telegraphed to the 
War Office: 

“Regret to report Brigadier and 57 officers 
3rd Cavalry Brigade prefer to accept dismissal if 
ordered north.” 

Evidently Paget had no doubt that his instruc- 
tions involved much more than the mere pre- 
servation of order. Otherwise he would not 
have accepted the resignations without further 
discussion and elucidation. 

It is, however, uncertain whether Paget 
himself had correctly understood the Govern- 
ment’s intentions. It is possible that he had 
not. He was a muddle-headed, irascible, and 
excitable man, singularly ill-suited for the very 
delicate politico-military problem confronting 
him. Nor were matters improved by the 
character and demeanour of the Secretary for 
War, Seely, who was vain, bombastic, and 
stupid. With so unfortunate a combination of 
personalities the possibility of confusion was 
great indeed. Nevertheless, the Government’s 
subsequent denial of any intention to coerce or 
subdue Ulster does not ring entirely true. On 
the same evening that Paget left London for 
Dublin, Mr. Churchill gave orders that the 
3rd Battle Squadron, then in Spanish waters, 
should steam at once to Lamlash on the Isle of 


* No figures were ever given of the corresponding 
numbers in other brigades and divisions. 
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Arran—a bare sixty miles across the sea from 
Belfast. Attempts to explain this as a routine 
naval move did not—and do not—carry much 
conviction. 

Whatever the intention of the Government 
or of some ministers may have been, the news 
of the resignations produced consternation in 
London. Paget was at once told to refuse to 
accept them, and Asquith, learning for the 
first time of the orders to the 3rd Battle 
Squadron, had them promptly cancelled. 
Gough and his colonels were immediately in- 
structed to report to the War Office, as too was 
Paget. By Sunday morning, March 22nd, the 
principal actors in this strange comedy—or 
should it be tragedy ?—of errors were all in 
London. 

Evidently Asquith was in something of a 
dilemma. If he took strong action against 
Gough and his colonels, the likelihood was that 
it would provoke wholesale resignations 
throughout the Army. Moreover, Asquith had 
much sympathy with Gough and rightly felt 
that the War Office instruction putting the 
choice of dismissal should never have been 
issued. But if, instead, he tried to persuade— 
or allowed Seely to try to persuade—Gough and 
his officers to withdraw their resignations, they 
would now almost certainly refuse to do so, 
unless they received a guarantee that they 
would not be ordered to coerce Ulster. Yet any 
such guarantee was certain to provoke furious 
indignation among Irish Nationalists and 
Radicals of all persuasions, since it would look 
like a surrender to military dictation. Accord- 
ingly, Asquith decided that the best course was 
to pass off the whole matter as a misunder- 
standing, and on Monday, March 23rd, there 
appeared in The Times an authorized statement 
from the Prime Minister to this effect. At the 
same time he endeavoured to persuade Bonar 
Law to postpone discussion in the House of 
Commons for two days. 

The Conservative leader was not prepared 
to concede any such breathing space for the 
Government. He had, indeed, known nothing 
of the Curragh Incident until the evening of 
March 2oth, and any suggestion that he or Sir 
Henry Wilson had prompted Gough and his 
officers to choose dismissal can be discounted. 
On the other hand, Bonar Law had long 
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Spokesman for the Officers at the Curragh, GENERAL 
SIR HUBERT GOUGH 


believed, and had stated in public, that the 
Government would run into difficulties if it 
endeavoured to use the Army against Ulster. 
Now that these difficulties had arisen he was 
determined to exploit them to the full. He saw 
Asquith’s dilemma at once. Moreover, like 
every Unionist, he was convinced that a “plot” 
against Ulster had only been frustrated by 
Gough’s action. He demanded a debate at the 
earliest opportunity on that same Monday 
afternoon. 

Any chance of passing off the matter as a 
misunderstanding vanished that morning. 
Gough was interviewed first by Sir John 
French, whom he thoroughly distrusted, then 
by Seely, who made the mistake of trying to 
bully him. To both he returned the obdurate 
answer that he would under no circumstances 
withdraw his resignation unless he had a written 
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guarantee that the force under his command 
would not be used against Ulster. Seely even- 
tually gave way and instructed the Adjutant- 
General, Sir Spencer Ewart, to submit a draft 
to the Cabinet. Seely was then called away to 
interview the King, whose wrath had been 
roused by Seely’s failure to keep him informed 
about the crisis, of which he had learned for 
the first time in the morning papers. When 
Seely returned to the Cabinet Room in 10 
Downing Street he found that his colleagues 
had dispersed for luncheon and that only Lord 
Morley remained behind. The Adjutant- 
General’s Memorandum, which took the form 
of orders from the Army Council to General 
Gough, had originally contained five paragraphs, 
The first three asserted that the Curragh 
Incident was due to a misunderstanding; that 
it was the duty of all soldiers to obey lawful 
commands for the protection of life, order, and 
property in the event of civil disturbance; and 
that the Army Council was glad to learn that 
Gough and his officers had no intention of dis- 
obeying such commands. The last two para- 
graphs contained an assurance that the Army 
would not be used to coerce Ulster. 

These had been struck out by the Cabinet, 
but whether this was done because of objec- 
tions to their substance or to their wording has 
been disputed ever since.* It seems obvious, 
however, that Morley, who had been present 
throughout the meeting, believed that the 
objection was merely to the form of wording, 
and Morley’s view is confirmed by the fact that 
Lord Haldane, who had also been present, used 
language that afternoon in the House of Lords 
almost identical with the ultimate version pro- 
duced by Morley and Seely. At all events, the 
two ministers appear to have had no doubt that 
they possessed full authority to re-draft the 
necessary guarantee. If not, they would pre- 


*I have followed the account given by Mr. 
Amery in My Political Life, Vol. I, pp. 448-9, and 
which is based on first-hand acquaintance with the 
principal participants. It differs, however, from 
Asquith’s version (Fifty Years of Parliament, Ch. 
VII). The latter claims that the Adjutant-General’s 
Memorandum only contained three paragraphs, and 
that the two peccant paragraphs were inserted after 
the Cabinet meeting by Seely and were completely 
new being the result of a request by Gough. But 
General Gough’s own account fits in much better 
with Mr. Amery’s, which for a number of reasons 
seems more convincing. 











sumably have consulted the Prime Minister, 
who was lunching next door. The final version 
of the last two paragraphs—the “ peccant para- 
graphs,” as they came to be known—read as 
follows : 


“His Majesty’s Government must retain their 
right to use all the forces of the Crown in Ireland 
or elsewhere to maintain law and order and to 
support the civil power in the execution of its 
duty. 

* But they have no intention whatever of 
taking advantage of this right to crush political 
opposition to the policy or principles of the 
Home Rule Bill.” 


This final version was shown to Gough by 
Sir John French at four o’clock that afternoon. 
He asked for time to reflect, and consulted Sir 
Henry Wilson. The latter thought that the 
word “ political ” might give a loophole to the 
Government. Ulster’s opposition, when once 
the Home Rule Bill became law, might be 
argued to be seditious or rebellious. Accord- 
ingly Gough wrote a note asking French 
whether or not the Guarantee “ relieved him 
from a liability to order his Brigade to assist in 
enforcing submission to a Home Rule Bill.” 
Without further consulting Seely, French wrote 
below Gough’s note: “I should so read it.” 
He and Spencer Ewart then appended their 
Signatures to the document. Armed with this 
unequivocal guarantee Gough and his colonels 
returned to the Curragh, where they received 
an ovation. 

Whatever the real intentions of ministers 
had been, it soon became clear that they could 
not survive if they publicly adhered to the 
“ peccant paragraphs.” These were published 
along with a meagre selection of other docu- 
ments as a White Paper on March 25th. The 
Government might safely ignore Conservative 
attacks on the alleged “ plot,” but it could not at 
the same time cope with the wrath of its own 
supporters at what seemed a complete surrender 
to the officers of the Curragh. Accordingly, 
Seely agreed to take the blame and proffer his 
resignation, while Asquith agreed to refuse to 
accept it, at the same time informing t:.e House 
that the Cabinet repudiated the “‘ peccant para- 
graphs.” This manceuvre might have worked 
but for the fact that French and Ewart had also 
signed the peccant paragraphs. Every possible 
pressure was brought upon them by Army 
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opinion to insist upon resigning. French was 
most reluctant to do so. Feeling ran high, and 
French was actually “cut” in the street by 
Earl Roberts. This was too much and, added 
to the solicitations of Sir Henry Wilson, who 
had been mobilizing opinion at the Staff College 
point-to-point, it decided French that he could 
no longer remain honourably in office. 

The decision of French and Ewart forced 
Seely’s hand, and on March 30th the resigna- 
tions of all three were announced by Asquith, 
who took over the War Office himself. Never- 
theless, the Government’s attitude over the 
peccant paragraphs remained ambiguous. How- 
ever vigorously Asquith and his colleagues 
might declare in public their determination not 
to be brow-beaten by the Army, they took good 
care to send no formal repudiation to Gough 
personally. No doubt they feared that to do so 
might provoke wholesale defections among 
Army officers. In fact, whatever might be said 
in public, it was clear that the Army could not 
and would not now be used to coerce Ulster. 
A month later the Larne gun-running, which 
provided the Ulster Volunteers with weapons, 
made the position of the northern counties 
even safer still. 

The strange story of the Curragh Incident 
leaves certain unsolved mysteries. Was there a 
“plot” ? Clearly the Unionists genuinely 
thought that there was, but their convictions 
are not evidence. On the whole it is very doubt- 
ful whether there was a plot in that sense, i.e., 
a carefully planned coup de main against Ulster. 
On the other hand, it may well be that some 
ministers—the Unionists regarded Churchill 
as the villain of the piece—hoped that the pre- 
cautionary moves ordered -by Seely might 
result somehow in a show-down with Ulster. 
Moreover, evidence recently come to light 
suggests that Asquith and some of his colleagues 
believed in the imminent likelihood of Carson 
proclaiming the Provisional Government.‘ 
The latter’s abrupt and theatrical departure to 
Belfast on the afternoon of March 19th seemed 
to confirm this ill-founded fear, although, as 
we now know, Carson had no such intention. 
His departure was prompted in fact by a 


4Robert Blake, The Unknown Prime Minister, 
pp. 188-9, quoting a letter from H. A. Gwynne to 
Bonar Law. 











rumour, equally ill-founded, that the Govern- 
ment intended to arrest the principal Ulster 
leaders. But if the Liberal ministers genuinely 
believed that Carson had this intention, it is 
not surprising that Paget should have acted as 
he did. 

The second great source of confusion was 
the War Office instruction which Paget read to 
his officers. It is not clear who was originally 
responsible for this, but it is certain that who- 
ever authorized it made a bad blunder. It may 
have been reasonable to give officers domiciled 
in Ulster a chance to “ disappear,” but it was a 
grave error to confront other officers with such 
a dilemma of conscience. The Government, if 
it meant business, should simply have ordered 
the troops to move north, and given no explana- 
tions. Gough himself declared both at the time 
and later that he would have obeyed such 
orders without question. But when once the 
choice of dismissal or marching north had been 
put, it is difficult to blame the officers who 
chose dismis- 
sal and im- 
possible to 
accuse them 
of mutiny. 
Moreover, it 
was only 
natural that 
the Conserv- 
ative opposi- 
tion should 
have en- 
couraged 
Gough and 
his brother 
officers to 
make terms 
before with- 
drawing their 
resignations 
— not that 
much en- 
couragement 
was needed. 
The political 
parties were 
in the grip 
of passions 
scarcely less 
violent than 


“ There’s many a slip,” 
Punch cartoon of April ist, 
1914, showing ASQUITH and 
REDMOND 






those which raged in the United States just 
before the Civil War. It is clear from the fore- 
going narrative that the Conservative leaders 
did not foment the Curragh Incident, but it is 
equally clear that they exploited the resulting 
situation to the full and in a manner hardly con- 
sistent with ordinary parliamentary usage. 
But if the Conservatives have much to 
answer for during these stormy months, so too 
have the Liberals. The truth was that each side 
had come to believe that the other had ceased 
to play the game according to the accepted poli- 
tical rules. In spite of all that has been written 
on this contentious topic, it still remains some- 
thing of a puzzle why the Government refused 
to exclude Ulster from the provisions of the 
Home Rule Bill. Whatever the reasons, their 
refusal was a profound error. If the Curragh 
Incident is happily unique in modern British 
history, the fact is due to a political situation 
also unique.. Normally a majority does not 
endeavour to use its legal position in order to 
impose mea- 
oe BO sures which 
are genuinely 
abhorrent to 
a minority. 
This for- 
bearance is 
one of the in- 
tangible un- 
spoken con- 
ventions 
we z upon which 
PLZ +d ge parliament- 
De a ary demo- 
cracy de- 
pends, and it 
was the 
Liberals, not 
the Conserv- 
atives, who 
were break- 
ing it when 
they sought 
to subject the 
Protestant 
counties of 
the north to 
the rule of a 
Dublin 
Parliament. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PRIME MINISTERS AS HISTORIANS 
SIR 

Your comment in your introductory paragraphs 
in History Today for May that Sir Winston Churchill 
is our only Prime Minister who has been an historian 
is fair. But there are two other Prime Ministers— 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury—who may be 
said to have made serious contributions to the 
writing and study of history. 

By his contemporaries Rosebery was certainly 
considered an historical biographer of great merit. 
In 1891 he wrote William Pitt for the Twelve English 
Statesmen series, edited by John Morley. This was 
followed by Napoleon: The Last Phase (1900); the 
delightful monograph Lord Randolph Churchill 
(1906); and Chatham: His Early Life and Connections 
(1910). There are a number of excellent biographical 
portraits of statesmen (e.g., Peel and Oliver Cromwell) 
which are collected in his Miscellanies, Literary and 
Historical (published in 1921). 

Rosebery wrote history from the experience of 
the mature statesman. With Salisbury, the opposite 
was the case. His historical essays were, in fact, 
part of the political apprenticeship which enabled 
him to become one of our greatest Prime Ministers. 
Around 1860, the thirty-year-old Salisbury (or 
Robert Cecil as he then was) found himself short of 
money and took to journalism to supplement his 
income. He contributed to the serious reviews, 
mainly to the Quarterly. For this paper he wrote 
thirty-two articles between 1860 and 1883. They are 
all of them long, some of them having the length of a 
short book. The two outstanding essays are those on 
Pitt and Castlereagh, written when the author was 
thirty-six. That he modelled his future conduct on 
these two statesmen is now a matter of history, but 
it is interesting to note that they are the only two 
biographical essays Salisbury ever wrote. His other 
articles dealt with trends in home or foreign affairs. 
The conclusion to the essay on Pitt contains inspired 
prose which has rarely been equalled by any other 
historian, be he a Prime Minister or a professional. 
Both Pitt and Castlereagh are included in Essays by 
Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. 

Yours, etc., 
CHARLES DIMONT. 


THE RHINELAND 
Sir, 

In his interesting article on the re-occupation of 
the Rhineland (April issue), the writer criticizes 
France for not taking positive action. I should like 
to state some of the reasons that have led me to form 
a different opinion. 

_I. The French Service chiefs advised against 
military action. Billions had been spent on the 
Maginot fortifications and it would have been foolish 
to advance in front of its protection. If French 
territory had been invaded the case would have been 
different. 

2. The Locarno powers and the League Council, 
of which France was a member, strongly urged 
France to refrain from hasty action. 

_ 3. Though Germany may have been ill-advised 
in violating the Locarno Treaty and so putting her- 
self in the wrong in the eyes of the other signatories, 
yet it could not be expected she would accept 


indefinitely the position to which she was relegated 
in 1919. As they did not succeed in obtaining military 
equality with other great powers through the League 
of Nations, I consider the Germans were justified in 
attempting it by other means, especially as the move 
was carried out as peacefully as possible and accom- 
panied by positive proposals (the non-aggression 
pacts of twenty-five years duration). If they dis- 
trusted Hitler’s sincerity, the French Government 
had the protection of the League machinery; although 
this protection could never be absolutely watertight, 
I do think the French deserve credit for preferring 
it to hasty action which risked a major war. 

The writer says that the proponents of collective 
action regarded it as a substitute for war (not as a 
preparation). I venture to think the prevention of 
war was the essential reason for its existence. It 
seems to me that German “ expansionist ambitions ” 
consisted rather in the attempt to re-integrate those 
German populations which by the treaties of 1919 
had been made subject to foreign government (in 
Czecho-Slovakia for instance) or cut off from the 
main body of Germany (Danzig). 

Yours, etc., 
F. M. JOHNSON (Miss), 
Brixton, S.W.2. 


og RICA AND THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR 
IR, 

Dr. A. P. Thornton in his discussion of Charles II 
and the American Colonies, appearing in your 
January issue, says that the American colonists were 
so distant and unconcerned that political changes in 
England were but old tales and “ even the return of 
an exiled King could only be an incident beyond 
their horizon.” 

Doubtless there was variation in colonial interest 
although I believe all the colonies were far more 
deeply interested than Dr. Thornton seems to think. 
Certainly in the Maryland Proprietary the changes 
brought about by the Great Rebellion and the 
Restoration were profound. A Roundhead govern- 
ment overturned the Proprietary and the very Act 
of Toleration, so much vaunted, resulted in persecu- 
tion of Catholics on the ground that, previously, the 
Proprietary Government had shown an intolerable 
lenience ! It might be advanced that, upon a smaller 
scale, the Maryland changes caused by the rise of 
the Parliament and then the Restoration were even 
sharper than in England. Civil war, confiscations, 
persecutions followed and almost intensified the 
pattern at home. 

The price of tobacco, which had been about 
6 pence a pound before the disruption of trade by 
the Cromwellian Wars, dropped to 1.2 pence, and 
finally to a low of 0.6 pence. The price never 
recovered because large surpluses accumulated, so 
that when the Restoration came the market remained 
glutted. As tobacco was the currency not only of 
Maryland but of Virginia and North Carolina, the 
entire economy was affected and the colonists were 
painfully aware of the causes which proceeded from 
the Great Rebellion. 

Yours, etc., 
HOMER JOSEPH DODGE, 
National Press Club, Washington. 


(Correspondence continued on page 424) 
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HE TINY COMPANY OF AMERICAN monarchs 
have, for the most part, been figures of 
melodrama and pathos, ruling briefly and 
departing in violence. Maximilian and Carlotta; 
Christophe, the megalomaniac Negro Emperor 
of Haiti; Augustin of Mexico, proclaimed by a 
mob in 1822 and shot two years later in an 
obscure town near the Gulf Coast; Julian, 
Emperor of the Huasteca, ruling over the moun- 
tain Indians above Tampico in the days of 
disorder that followed Hidalgo’s insurrection 
in 1810 and eventually slaughtered in the jungle 
by the Spanish soldiers—they form a group of 
exotic figures beside whose tales of high tragedy 
the long history of the Brazilian Empire seems 
prosaic and pedestrian indeed. Yet it was the 
very duration of this monarchy—from the 
day in 1822 when Prince Pedro flourished his 
sword by the brook of Ypiranga and cried, 
“Independence or death! We are separated 
from Portugal! ” to the dawn in 1889 when his 
son sailed away after a revolution in which 
there was only one casualty (and that not fatal) 
—that made it more remarkable, in a continent 
dedicated primarily to republicanism, than the 
reigns that ended in rapid tragedy. Just as 
remarkable was the fact that the Brazilian 
empire lived successfully through several 
decades of war and internal disturbances, and 
finally collapsed in the middle of a long period 
of growing peace, prosperity and enlightenment. 
The reasons for these paradoxical elements in 
the history of the empire are to be found partly, 
as we shall see, in the social structure of the 
country, partly in the dynastic concerns of the 
Braganzas, and to a great extent in the personal 
character of Dom Pedro II, a devoted liberal 
who assiduously prepared his subjects for the 
days when Emperors would be superseded. 
The origin of the Brazilian Empire has its 
roots in the problems that afflicted the Kings 
of Portugal as rulers of a small country on the 
edge of a peninsula always dominated by the 
stronger power of Spain. As early as the six- 
teenth century, Admiral Martin Affonso de 
Souza, first governor-general of Brazil, advised 
Joao III to solve his political problems by 
transferring his centre of government to the 
New World. Later in the century, the idea of 
a trans-Atlantic monarchy appeared in a 
different context, when Philip II of Spain, who 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN 
LIBERAL MONARCHY 


In a continent dedicated to 
republicanism, the Braganza dynasty 
for eighty years guided the 

destimes of Brazil. 


By 
GEORGE WOODCOCK 


had assumed the Portuguese crown after the 
extinction of the Aviz dynasty with the death 
of Dom Henrique in 1580, thought to buy off 
the rival Braganza claims by offering Brazil as 
an independent domain. The offer was refused, 
and eventually, in 1640, the Braganzas returned 
to rule in an independent Portugal. But the new 
king, Joao IV, still feared a further Spanish 
attempt to unite the Iberian kingdoms, and, in 
in the hope of securing a powerful ally, he tried 
to marry his son, Dom Theodosio, to a Bourbon 
princess, intending to abdicate in their favour 
and to rule his own kingdom in Brazil. This 
plan came to nothing, as did a later suggestion 
of the Marquis of Pombal, after the great 
earthquake of 1755, that Lisbon should be 
superseded by a new capital to be created in 
the New World. 
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Equestrian statue of JOAO VI, 
Regent and King of Portugal, 
resident in Brazil, 1808-21 


From the Museu Imperial, Petropolis 
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Thus, when the French crossed the Pyrenees kingdom to Rio de Janeiro, then a primitive 
in 1807, a plan familiar to Portuguese monarchs __ colonial city, where vultures were the only 
and statesmen for almost three centuries was | scavengers, where manual work was performed 
put into operation, as the mad queen Maria by Negroslaves, and where white men preferred 
and her regent son, Dom Joao, sailed from the mendicancy to the indignity of soiling their 
Tagus a day before Junot’s army marched into _—hands. Inevitably, the fact that for many years 
an undefended Lisbon. As a practical plan the colony was cut off from its mother country 
it was good. In Europe, the Portuguese | demanded certain important reforms which 
monarchy could not hope to defend itself | tended towards Brazilian self-sufficiency, such 
against the invading French, while in South as the abolition of the Portuguese trade mono- 
America it was protected by three thousand _ poly. But the major policies of the government 
miles of ocean, patrolled by the British fleets, | were always dominated by the prospect of an 
and could base itself on a land whose economic eventual return to Portugal, and by the dynastic 
resources were potentially inexhaustible. ambitions of Joao and his Spanish Bourbon 

But neither Queen Maria nor her son, who wife, Carlota Joaquina, whose desire to frustrate 
succeeded as Joao VI in 1816, founded a the independence movements in Spanish 
Brazilian monarchy. They merely transferred | America led to the Portuguese invasion of 
the administrative centre of the Portuguese the Banda Oriental (now Uruguay) and its 
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From the Bibliotheca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro 


The liberal Empress LEOPOLDINA, wife of 
DOM PEDRO I 


incorporation into Brazil as the Cisplatine 
Province. 

The idea of a separate Brazilian monarchy 
was hastened when, in 1815, the Congress of 
Vienna declared the former colony a co-ordin- 
ate part of the Kingdom of Portugal, Algarve 
and Brazil. This move, designed to pacify the 
colony and foster its loyalty to the mother 
country, had the opposite effect; it encouraged 
a sense of self-importance which combined 
with hatred of the Portuguese party in court, 
and with the desire—fostered by examples*in 
Spanish America—for a liberal constitution, to 
produce a growing movement towards separa- 
tion. Joao VI, who opposed all constitutional 
reform, became the symbol of reaction; the 
Crown Prince Pedro and his wife, Leopoldina 
of Hapsburg, became liberal figureheads. The 
conflict of views developed rapidly towards 
violence; uprisings occurred in the remoter 
provinces; and King Joao, having called a 


convention to discuss the problems that were 
troubling the country, quarrelled with its 
members and dispersed them by force, with the 
result that several delegates were killed. It is 
probable that civil war was averted only by the 
fact that a political crisis in Portugal forced King 
Joao to return in 1821 to his European kingdom. 

Prince Pedro remained as Regent. En- 
couraged by Princess Leopoldina and by the 
liberal leader, Jose Bonifacio de Andrada, he 
accepted the idea of separation and, when the 
King ordered his return to Europe—a move 
that seemed to indicate the intention to re-affirm 
the colonial status of Brazil—he made his 
declaration of independence. On December Ist, 
he was crowned Emperor of Brazil. 

The motives of Dom Pedro I were perhaps 
not wholly idealistic; for, anxious to maintain 
the dynastic interests of the Braganzas, King 
Joao had, on leaving Brazil, urged his son to 
take this very course if separation seemed 
inevitable, rather than let Brazil pass under 
alien control. The nine years of his stormy 
reign were certainly to show that, as Emperor, 
Dom Pedro was by no means so consistent a 
liberal as he appeared during his regency. 

Some of the difficulties that the new monarch 
endured were inherited from the policies 
followed by his parents. Carlota Joaquina’s 
enterprises on the Rio de la Plata had lefta 
distrust between Brazil and her neighbours to 
the south which was to trouble the Empire for 
several decades. In particular, the Uruguayans 
had never accepted their incorporation into the 
Portuguese dominions, and the Brazilian 
declaration of independence gave them a re- 
newed hope that their own desire for autonomy 
would be recognized. This hope was vain; and, 
in April, 1825, the exiled leader Juan Antonio 
Lavalleja led a band of thirty-three horsemen 
over the border into the Cisplatine Province 
and started a war of independence which went 
on for three years, embroiled Brazil with 
Argentina, and ended, thanks largely to British 
intervention, in the recognition of Uruguayan 
independence in 1828. 

This virtual defeat was a setback to Brazilian 
national ptide that intensified the growing 
unpopularity of Dom Pedro, who displayed 4 
basic weakness of character, combined with 
inopportune spells of inflexibility. Among 
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other errors, he took as his mistress an adven- 
turess named Domitilia de Castro Canto e 
Mello. This affair might have been tolerated, 
but for the fact that it was carried on with an 
almost total disregard for the feelings of the 
Empress Leopoldina, whom the Brazilians loved 
for her gentle character and her liberal prin- 
ciples. When Leopoldina died of puerperal 
fever in 1826, rumour attributed her death to 
grief over Pedro’s infidelity; and popular 
indignation was aggravated when Domitilia 
later began to interfere in public affairs. 

But it was the lingering influence of the 
Portuguese connection that precipitated the 
final conflict between the Emperor and his 
subjects. The death of King Joao in 1826 
resulted in the Portuguese proclaiming Pedro 
their king; and, although he abdicated in favour 
of his seven-year-old daughter, Maria da 
Gloria, the Emperor continued to be concerned 
with the affairs of his native country. When his 
brother Miguel usurped the throne in 1828, 
Pedro used money from the Brazilian treasury 
to support the forces that upheld the interests 
of his daughter. This was greatly resented by 
the Brazilians; but Pedro’s pro-Portuguese 
sentiments were revealed in an even more dis- 
turbing way in his handling of internal affairs. 
As time went on, he listened more closely to the 
advice of Portuguese courtiers of absolutist con- 
victions, and used the poder moderador (modera- 
ting power) granted him under the constitution 
in a despotic manner, so as to frustrate the 
wishes of the elected legislators. The deputies 
retaliated by refusing to vote budgets and by 
ignoring other imperial recommendations; and 
the situation was exacerbated by the news of 
the French Revolution of 1830; in the spring 
of 1831, there were armed rebellions in the 
outlying regions. A further dispute between 
Dom Pedro and the legislature over the consti- 
tutionality of his arbitrary appointment of 
ministers resulted in a final and childish act of 
defiance on the Emperor’s part, when, on 
April 6th, 1831, he appointed a ministry chosen 
from among the most unpopular of the titled 
reactionaries. Angry crowds surged into the 
streets and public places of Rio de Janeiro; the 
troops fraternized with the demonstrators; 
finally the household guards deserted and left 
Dom Pedro alone with his family in the palace. 
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From the Museu Historico Nacional, Rio de Janeiro 


Her interference was resented: DOMITILIA DE 
CASTRO CANTO E MELLO 


On the morning of April 7th, he abdicated in 
favour of his four - year - old son, also named 
Pedro, and bade farewell in a mood of romantic 
renunciation. “ Farewell, Patria, farewell, 
friends, farewell forever,” he wrote in a lachry- 
mose letter to the newspapers of the capital. 
The rest of his life was dedicated to the war 
to establish his daughter on the Portuguese 
throne. His direct influence on Brazilian 
affairs ended with his departure; although 
his name was sometimes invoked by discon- 
tented politicians, he himself played no further 
part, and the Portuguese question ceased to be 
a point of contention after his death in 1834. 

The early part of the reign of Pedro II was 
administered by a regency, which developed 
into a political office not unlike the presidency 
of a republic; after ten years, the competi- 
tion of the political parties to control it had 
resulted in such dissension within the country 
that it was finally decided to acquire a non- 

















partisan ruler by declaring the Emperor of age 
several years before the constitution would 
normally have allowed. In 1840, the fourteen- 
year-old Dom Pedro II assumed the poder 
moderador; since the constitution provided for 
no prime minister, this necessitated his appoint- 
ing and presiding over the council of ministers. 
In this task his youth made it inevitable that 
he should be influenced by the advice of the 
courtiers who surrounded him, until the 
Brazilians began to think they were being ruled 
by an aulic faction, popularly referred to as the 
Club da Joanna. In 1847, this situation was 
ended by the appointment of a president of the 
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From the Museu Historico Na 


DOM PEDRO II, Emperor of Brazil, 1831-89, in his robes of state 


onal, Rio de Janeiro 


council, equivalent to a prime minister, who 
assumed the responsibility for selecting mini- 
sters and presiding over their consultations. 
Even so, the Emperor still retained considerable 
powers and duties, including not only the 
approval of laws, but also the dismissal of 
cabinets and the dissolution of legislatures, all 
of which tasks Dom Pedro took very seriously, 
using them to preserve a balance between the 
opposing parties, while steering the country in 
the direction of the democratic progress he 
considered desirable. 

The young man who thus, in his early 
twenties, assumed the responsibilities of the 
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principal office in one of the world’s largest 
countries was a benign and bearded giant, who 
on principle refused to sign a death sentence, 
and who delighted to drive at top speed through 
the streets of Rio, preceded by two mounted 
trumpeters who warned the people to clear the 
streets. Dom Pedro was a philosopher, who 
carried his democracy and his tolerance to 
logical extremes. A Catholic of the school of 
Lord Acton, he once sat on the platform at a 
Sankey and Moody revival meeting and, on 
another occasion, went down on his knees to 
pray in Luther’s chapel. Although an emperor, 
he engaged a republican to tutor his children, 
and travelled abroad like an ordinary tourist, 
on at least one occasion bolting for a hackney 
cab with a paper parcel under his arm to avoid 
a full-scale royal welcome in a European city. 
He was a scholar of versatility and imaginative- 
ness, a minor poet of respectable achievement, 
and a linguistic prodigy, understanding not 
merely the principal antique and modern 
European languages, but also Sanscrit and 
Hebrew, Arabic, Provencal and Tupi. Any new 
idea, any promising experiment, aroused his 
enthusiastic curiosity; he encouraged Schlie- 
mann in his search for the historical Troy and 
Alexander Graham Bell in his work on the 
telephone; and Charles Darwin once remarked 
of him: “‘ The Emperor has done so much for 
science that every scientific man is bound to 
show him the utmost respect.” Dom Pedro’s 
visits to Europe and the United States were 
energetic tours of investigation and learning; 
he would seek out every inventive or speculative 
mind he could discover, and spend his days 
sitting in lecture rooms among the students, 
peering into the secrets of laboratories and 
indefatigably tramping around factories, 
museums and the grandiose international 
exhibitions of the later nineteenth century. 
After receiving a visit from him, Victor Hugo 
crustily admitted that, if European monarchs 
were like Dom Pedro, there would be no re- 
publicans; and European scholars as varied as 
Renan, Pasteur, Manzoni and the Comte de 
Gobineau were among the Emperor’s regular 
correspondents. As a private citizen, Dom 
Pedro might have been a savant of inter- 
national and lasting repute. But his energies 
were perforce directed to the affairs of his 
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country during the particularly critical decades 
when it was developing from a colony based on 
slavery into a democratic nation; and his 
scholarly attainments remained, as it were, 
the decorations of his career. In the land he 
steered towards democracy few citizens were as 
enlightened as the Emperor himself. 

This movement towards political maturity 
was slowed down by the rebellions and wars of 
the early part of his reign. One of the main 
reasons for the ending of the regency had been 
that at hardly any time during its period of 
power was the country wholly at peace. A 
military mutiny in 1832 led to an insurrection 
that for five years controlled the region of the 
Amazons; in 1835, the troubles on the Plata 
broke out again, when the ranchers of the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul, encouraged by 
the Blanco party in Uruguay, proclaimed their 
territory an independent republic. Constantly 
ambushed and eluded by the mobile bands of 
cowboys against whom they had to fight, the 
Brazilian imperial forces took ten years to sub- 
due this separatist movement. 

Behind the fighting in Rio Grande do Sul 
loomed the disputes between rival parties in 
Uruguay, which, in turn, were fanned by the 
intrigues of Rosas, the dictator of the Argentine, 
who had never abandoned the hope of uniting 
under his rule all the territories of the Plata 
basin. Hardly had the fighting in Rio Grande 
do Sul been subdued than this province began 
to suffer -from cattle-rustling expeditions 
organized in Uruguay. Rosas insisted on inter- 
fering in the diplomatic controversies over this 
issue, with the result that relations between 
Brazil and the Argentine were broken off in 
1850. In the following year, Brazil, the Colorado 
government of Uruguay, and the two northern 
Argentinian provinces of Entre Rios and 
Corrientes formed an allianc® against Rosas and 
invaded the territories under his control. 
Twenty years of tyrannical misrule had sapped 
the dictator’s power; his armies deserted en 
masse; and, in the spring of 1852, he left his 
country for good. 

The departure of Rosas created a power 
vacuum in the Plata basin which seemed to 
invite interference; and the divisions in 
Uruguay continued to be exploited by neigh- 
bouring powers, the Brazilians supporting the 
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DOM PEDRO I, Emperor 1822-31, declared 
Brazilian independence 


relatively liberal Colorado party, and Francisco 
Lopez, the dictator of Paraguay, taking the 
place of Rosas as the supporter of the Blancos. 
Lopez was motivated by frankly expansionist 
aims ; in his remote inland republic he had built 
up the largest army in South America; and he 
hoped to use it to become the arbiter of the 
whole continent. But Brazil itself was not with- 
out jingoistic impulses, which were encouraged 
by recent humiliations at the hands of the 
British; led by the fierier young liberals, the 
country was willing to take a flimsy excuse for 
what seemed an eAsy chance of military glory; 
and, in 1864, under the pretext of forcing the 
Montevideo government to grant free elections, 
the Brazilian army crossed the Uruguayan 
border. The Paraguayan dictator refused to 
tolerate such interference in a territory that he 
had decided would become his own preserve; 
and a few weeks later he sent an army into the 
Brazilian province of Matto Grosso. He wished 
to send a second army across the Argentinian 
province of Corrientes; when permission was 





refused, he declared war on Argentina as well, 

It was a bitter conflict, which only ended in 
1870 when Lopez was killed in a remote corner 
of his country. Paraguay was almost totally 
ravaged, and more than half of its population, 
including almost all its able-bodied men, was 
killed. As for Brazil, which had borne the 
major burden of the fighting against the dic- 
tator, a vast strain had been imposed upon the 
structure of the Empire. More than once the 
Emperor’s obstinate determination to carry on 
the war until Lopez was eliminated had pro- 
duced intense resentment among a weary 
people; and the sheer physical toll in lives and 
money delayed the introduction of urgent 
social reforms for almost a decade. The one 
positive result of the war was the final stabiliza- 
tion of the Platine situation, which meant that, 
for the remaining two decades of the Empire, 
the problems that faced it were almost wholly 
internal. One at least of them, however, was a 
heritage of the Paraguayan war, since the 
circumstances of this conflict did a great deal 
to increase the friction between the civil and 
military authorities which had existed in Brazil 
since the 1830’s, when the army showed such 
evident signs of disloyalty that a civilian national 
guard was formed for the express purpose of 
guarding against military insurrection. 

The social problem that laid a steadily 
deepening shadow over the Empire for the 
whole of its existence was that of slavery. When 
Dom Pedro I declared independence in 1821, 
the Brazilian people—or the white ruling race 
—were barely conscious of the moral ambiguity 
of an institution on which their whole economic 
life was based. At this time, almost two-thirds 
of the population were bondsmen (whose 


situation appears in general to have been better ~ 


than that of slaves in the United States) and 
the trade in Negroes went on unhindered 
between Brazil and the West African coasts. 
The first attack on Brazilian slavery came, 
indeed, from outside. The British, having 
abolished their own slave trade in 1807, were 
imbued with a missionary zeal to put a total end 
to this traffic; and, by a conveution of 1817, 
they established the right to search Portuguese 


vessels north of the equator. In 1827, at the 7 
price of having persuaded Portugal to recognize = 
Brazilian independence, the British ministry § 

























































secured a treaty by which the Rio de Janeiro 
government agreed that the trade should end 
altogether in 1830. 

The effect of this external interference was 
to arouse Brazilian resentment, and to embarrass 
those native liberals who, during the 1820’s, 
were seeking of their own accord means by 
which the institution of servitude might be 
brought to an end. The landowners bitterly 
opposed any restriction of the slave trade, from 
which they foresaw the ruin of agriculture. In 
alliance with the shipowners, they wielded a 
great political influence; and thus, although the 
slave trade was legally abolished in 1830, in 
accordance with the treaty with Britain, it was, 
in fact, carried on illegally for another twenty 
years. Finally, faced by Palmerston’s threat 
to invade territorial waters, the Brazilian 
authorities, in 1850, established commissions 
under whose vigilance the trade, which in 1848 
had imported 60,000 Negroes, dwindled rapidly 
to nothing. 

Now the greater problem of internal emanci- 
pation remained; and, by setting a personal 
example, Dom Pedro took the lead. Already, 
as a boy of fourteen, he had liberated all the 


slaves he had inherited; and he consistently 
encouraged his subjects to perform similar acts 
of voluntary manumission. Furthermore, he 
rejected the advice of ministers who suggested 
that, as ruler of a nation where slavery was legal, 
he should remain neutral upon the issue, de- 
claring publicly that the “ most happy hour ” 
of his reign would be “ that in which I can 
announce to the world that now not a single 
slave exists in my country, and that the last of 
those unfortunates is as free as I.” 

During the 1840’s, Brazilian opinion gradu- 
ally became more favourable to abolition. 
Immigration from Europe increased, and the 
old idea that work was degrading had begun 
gradually to disappear, while educated Brazilians 
became sensitive to the disapproval of slavery 
expressed not merely in Europe but also in the 
neighbouring South American republics. The 
war against Paraguay, which brought Brazilian 
soldiers into contact with Argentinian and 
Uruguayan allies, increased the popular aware- 
ness of this fact; and when, at the end of the 
American civil war, Brazil stood alone as the 
only civilized country that tolerated slavery, 
abolitionist sentiment rapidly increased and 


The wedding of PEDRO I to his second wife AMELIE DE BEAUHARNAIS, 1829 
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voluntary manumissions became so numerous 
that by the mid-sixties the proportion of slaves 
had fallen to about a fourth of the population. 
There remained, however, an irreconcilable 
core of opposition among the landowners; and 
the Conservative ministers used the war with 
Paraguay as an excuse to postpone consideration 
of the question as long as possible. The 
Liberals, on the other hand, pronounced in 
favour of abolition in 1869. 

As soon as the Paraguayan war came to an 
end, the Emperor began to press strongly for 
an early beginning of emancipation. He was 
opposed by almost all his ministers; but the 
lower house of the legislature helped him to 
force the issue; and, in 1871, it was decreed that 
the children of slaves should henceforward be 
born free. 

This was only the beginning of emancipation ; 
to the abolitionists nothing short of com- 
plete liberation seemed enough. During the 
1880’s, the issue became progressively more 
acute; and some of the provinces, like Amazonas 
and Rio Grande do Sul, freed their slaves with- 
out waiting for action from the central govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the pro-slavery 
elements began to form organizations for 
opposing any further steps towards abolition. 
These groups were politically conservative; but 
resentment against the Emperor infused them 
with republican sentiments. They claimed that, 
in prompting the law of 1871, he had shown 
absolutist tendencies, and that he was inspired 
less by a desire for the country’s good than by 
a vainglorious wish for approval in other 
countries. Thus the opposition to the monarchy, 
which hitherto had been consistently main- 
tained by only a relatively small minority of 
theoretical purists, began to gain a solid and 
influential support, particularly among the 
planters, who feared the loss of their labour 
supply, and the bankers, manufacturers and 
merchants, who were their natural allies in the 
cities. 

The abolitionists, however, controlled the 
greater mass following; and, after a second Act 
in 1885 had decreed the emancipation of elderly 
slaves, their movement gained vastly in impetus. 
Large public funds were raised to purchase 
freedom; slaves who deserted their masters 
were protected; and the regular army objected 


to being used to capture fugitives. From the 
imperial palace itself the Emperor’s grandsons 
published an abolitionist journal; and the cause 
was further promoted by a statement in which 
Pope Leo XIII condemned slavery as un- 
christian. The issue finally came to a head in 
1887, when Dom Pedro was forced to travel in 
Europe in order to recover his health. His 
daughter, the Princess Isabella, who ruled as 
Regent during his absence, was an even more 
determined enemy of slavery than her father. 
At the first opportunity, she appointed a 
cabinet headed by the abolitionist leader Joao 
Alfredo Correa de Oliveira; and, on May gth, 
1888, a resolution declaring “‘ From the date of 
this law slavery in Brazil is declared extinct,” 
was passed by a great majority of the legislators. 

The emancipation, which freed the re- 
maining six hundred thousand slaves, was 
generally approved in the cities. But, since no 
compensation was provided, it meant ruin for 
many of the planters; and these embittered men 
began to work for the abolition of the monarchy, 
which now, at the moment of its moral triumph, 
entered a period of extraordinarily rapid decline. 

The anger of the planters formed a focus for 
the discontents that had been rising up against 
the monarchy for several decades and from 
several directions. Some of the opponents of 
Dom Pedro were radicals who wanted a republic 
for reasons of principle; others pointed to the 
administrative injustices and electoral abuses 
that still lingered in Brazil, ignoring the fact 
that the neighbouring republics were at least 
as bad, and probably worse, in these respects. 
But the core of the opposition was conservative, 
not radical. Apart from the planters, the 
Emperor had earned the hatred of the clergy by 
his dispute during the 1870’s with the ultra- 
montanist bishops, who had declared the 
incompatability of Catholicism and Free- 
masonry, a doctrine repugnant to the principles 
of Tolerance which he regarded as essential to 
political justice. Finally, during the 1880’s, the 
growing discontent of the army added the ccips 
of officers to the groups opposing the Empir:. 

This military disaffection arose from af 2 
ing, existent since the Paraguayan war, that the 
army was not allowed to play a sufficiently 
important part in the national life. The 
legislators were parsimonious in their military 
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grants; the Emperor, committed by his ideas 
and his disposition to a pacific policy, gave no 
encouragement to bellicose sentiments; and 
the officers looked with envy on the Spanish 
American republics, where military prestige 
was high and the army was a political force. 
These vague discontents and grandiose ambi- 
tions were given theoretical focus by a professor 
at the military academy, Benjamin Constant 
Botelho de Magalhaes, who converted the 
younger Officers to republicanism. 

After the emancipation decree, the intrigues 
of this motley group of militarists, clericals, 
angry slave-owners and idealistic radicals 
became more purposive; and they were made 
all the more ominous by the fact that no real 
opposition to a determined republican move- 
ment existed. The Emperor had never even 
contemplated forming a monarchist party; 
his whole policy had been directed by the idea 
that the monarchy would eventually give way 
to a more libertarian society, while he had 
consistently defended the right of his critics, 
and even his calumniators, to say whatever they 
wished without fear of punishment. The 
Liberals were for the most part favourably dis- 
posed towards Dom Pedro, and he inspired a 
certain devotion among the common people; 
but few Brazilians imagined that after his death 
another Braganza would rule over their country, 
and there was no strong loyalty to the monarchy 
as an institution. 

When the Empire was eventually over- 
thrown, it was not by a popular demonstration 
of the kind that had caused the departure of 
Dom Pedro I, but by a conspiracy of the army 
officers. Throughout 1888 and the early part 
of 1889, there had been disputes between the 


civil and the military authorities; officers had 
been censured for interference in politics, and 
clashes between soldiers and police had taken 
place in several cities. Military leaders talked 
openly of using their power to purge the 
country of its evils; and, in 1889, the alarmed 
government decided on a plan of dispersing the 
units of the regular army in order to reduce the 


tisk of an uprising. The reaction of the army 


to this decision proved that the fears of the 
civil authorities were well-founded. A coup 
d’état was immediately plotted; the troops in 
Rio de Janeiro rose on November 15th; a 
republic was declared with General Deodoro at 
its head; and the Emperor departed into exile 
in Portugal. In these events the civilian 
population played almost no part; there were 
no great demonstrations of joy at the proclama- 
tion of the republic, and there was almost no 
resistance. The Emperor refused to authorize 
any movement on his behalf—‘I will not 
conspire ...,” he said; “it would be the 
negation of my entire life ”—and it is unlikely 
that, if such a movement had been attempted, 
it would have had any success, for everywhere 
the feeling prevailed that the Empire had served 
its purpose and reached its end. As for Dom 
Pedro, he accepted what had happened with 
grief, with some perplexity, but with complete 
dignity. When he landed in Portugal, the 
newspaper reporters asked him whether he 
would not like to issue a manifesto. “ Why 
should I? ”’-he asked. “ My dife is my mani- 
festo.”” Dom Pedro, indeed, had tried to be the 
Philosopher King; and his eventual failure may 
perhaps be attributed to some deeper incompati- 
bility between the two réles than he or Plato 
had perceived. 





Rio de Faneiro in the mid-nineteenth century 
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HE ROMAN DICTATOR SULLA, after a 

sanguinary suppression of the followers 

of his rival Marius, had made a deter- 
mined attempt to bolster up the Senate and 
the oligarchic cliques who traditionally domi- 
nated it but who had lately been threatened 
by such war-lords as himself.' Immediately 
after his death in 78 B.c., the senatorial 
families were again attacked. First a violent 
consul, Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, tried to raise 
against the government the hosts of those whom 
Sulla had dispossessed. He was overthrown, 
however, in Etruria by the most brilliant of 
Sulla’s commanders, Pompey. An arrogant, 
shifty, aloof young man of twenty-eight, Pompey 
was not of the ancient nobility, but had in- 
herited from his evil father a great following of 
eastern Italian dependents. Pompey went on 
to eliminate, in Spain, an unusually gallant 
figure, the last leader of the Marian resistance, 
Sertorius (76-2), and, in southern Italy, one of 
the heroes of present-day Marxism, the slave- 
leader Spartacus (71). By his defeat of Ser- 
torius, Pompey stole the credit; while, by a 
well-timed display of clemency, he acquired a 
mass of clients. The man whom he deprived 
of the limelight was one who held a more 
ambiguous place in Roman public life. This 
was Marcus Licinius Crassus, a careful, astute 
man who had made unprecedented profit from 
Sulla’s murders and banishments; now he was 
gradually building up formidable power among 
his fellow-senators, and also among the 
“knights,” who represented the business com- 
munity of the empire. ‘‘ Nobody should be 
called rich,” he observed, “ who cannot keep 
an army on his income.” 

The leading oligarchs relied on the obvious 
possibilities of dissension between Pompey and 
Crassus. But foolish attempts by members of 
the group to snub them separately drove them 
to make common cause. With victorious armies 
behind them, Pompey and Crassus became 
consuls together (70). In this office, they under- 
mined Sulla’s achievement by fatally weakening 
the Senate’s control over legislation and 
jurisdiction. Pompey proved to be as powerful 
in the Assembly as Crassus was in the Senate 
itself. During the years that followed, Crassus 


?See Marius and Sulla, by Michael Grant, 
History Today, October 1955. 
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Catiline 


An attempt at a revolutionary coup by 
the aristocratic adventurer 
Catiline marked one of the 


last stages in the death-agony 
of the Roman Republic. 


remained an unobtrusive political force, helping 
Latins, Italians and men who were in trouble 
in the courts. At the same time, he married his 
son into the Caecilian family—holders of many 
big posts in recent years—although he did 
not give the oligarchs his wholehearted backing. 
But the early 60’s were chiefly notable for the 
wide military powers conferred on Pompey to 
deal with the pirates of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and with that still unconquered 
potentate, Mithridates of Pontus. These great 
powers, which to some extent provided an 
example for future autocrats, were carried in 
the Assembly against the Senate’s wishes. 
Their conferment was a severe setback to the 
ruling group, who objected in vain to their non- 
Republican character and regarded them as the 
last of many insults aimed at their own general, 
the luxurious martinet Lucullus, who had so far 
failed to finish off Mithridates. 











Anderson 


A champion of the business-interest: CICERO. A bust 


in the Vatican Museum 


Pompey’s appointments had two influential 
supporters. One was his contemporary Cicero. 
He came from a family of Arpinum that had 
produced no senators, still less a consul. But 
he had won many friends among the knights 
—whose interests he never forgot—by success- 
fully conducting a famous prosecution against 
a corrupt protégé of the oligarchs, Verres, 
governor of Sicily. The great orator Hortensius 
had defended Verres; and, as a result of the 
case, Cicero superseded him as leader of the 
bar. Cicero felt it would make for greater 
efficiency if a man of Pompey’s gifts held high 
command—and he believed it was dangerous 
for the Senate to rebuff him. Pompey’s second 
Supporter was the impoverished patrician 
Julius Caesar, now in his mid-thirties. Caesar’s 
aunt had married Marius, and he had shown 
Marian sympathies, which endeared him to 
the many who had loathed Sulla. He had won 
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additional friends in northern Italy, which was 
rapidly becoming Rome’s chief recruiting 
ground; for he had supported its promotion 
from the half-way house of “ Latin rights ””” 
to full citizenship. Having noted the great 
potentialities of political patronage inherent in 
the state priesthoods, Caesar had obtained one 
in his teens and another in his twenties. For 
the rest, he had learnt useful lessons, and had 
also enjoyed himself, while serving in Asia 
Minor and Spain. 

Pompey’s absence in the East (66-2) 
coincided with the brief, spectacular emergence 
of Lucius Sergius Catiline. Like Caesar, 
Catiline was one of those penurious patricians 
who so often had an incendiary effect on 
Roman politics. Observing that fear and human 
life meant nothing to this young officer, Sulla 
had enrolled him among his toughs—and there 
had been one or two timely deaths in Catiline’s 
own family. His aim was to push himself 
upwards and thereby to restore, by whatever 
means came to hand, his family’s decayed 
fortunes. Politically, he was descended from 
the wild, old-fashioned type of demagogue, the 
inferior imitators of the Gracchi. Beside the 
more purposefully grim kind of popularis, such 
as Pompey and soon Caesar—who wielded 
larger armies and commanded the support of 
more numerous financiers than the erratic 
Catiline ever could—his savagery seems out of 
date. Yet however incoherent his politics, the 
personality of this die-hard anarchist was 
evidently attractive, especially to young men. 
There are signs that Pompey thought well of 
him; and Cicero admitted that he too had done 
so. Despite his savagery, Catiline had made 
good headway in his official career. He became 
praetor (68), and then governor ot Africa (that 
is to say, of Tunisia). But in this province, vital 
to Rome’s corn supply, it was hard to overlook 
his brutally corrupt methods. Charged with 
extortion, he was not allowed to stand for the 
consulship of 65. There were two other re- 
jected candidates—Publius Autronius Paetus, 
who had a gang of gladiators at his disposal, and 
Publius Cornelius Sulla, who had done too well 
out of the proscriptions of his uncle the dictator. 
These two had reached the poll, reached 


* Cisalpine Gaul South of the Po (see map) had 
been fully enfranchised in c. 89 B.C. 








indeed the head of it; but their bribery had 
exceeded even the normal limits, and they were 
not loved by supporters of the status quo. Their 
elections were therefore cancelled, and they 
were ejected from the Senate. 

These three disappointed careerists now 
turned to violence. For half a century, violent 
methods had been common in Roman politics. 
But the plot hatched by Catiline and his friends 
was more far-reaching than most, and inas been 
dignified by the title of the First Catilinarian 
Conspiracy. They planned to assassinate on 
January Ist, 65, a number of senators, including 
the two new consuls. The two consulships thus 
made vacant were probably to go to Autronius 
and Publius Sulla, who would then clear the 
way for Catiline to become consul in 64. ut 
the conspirators were indiscreet: the Senate 
learnt enough to vote the new consuls a body- 
guard on New Year’s Eve, thus enabling them 
to survive their tenure. The sinister feature of 
the incident was not so much the violence 
planned at the time as the absence of dis- 
ciplinary action afterwards. One of the 
threatened consuls himself expressed the view 
that no investigation was necessary, and a 
tribune’s veto completed the process of 
hushing up. Probably Crassus was behind this 
move. Although he has been accused of com- 
plicity in the plot, it seems improbable that he 
was actually involved: his sons were making 
aristocratic marriages, and his own position was 
fairly conservative. But he may well have 
intervened after the event to save Catiline from 
justice, in the hope of enticing him to join his 
huge clientele. Crassus was always on the look- 
out for men in trouble or in debt, whom he 
might attract into his pay; and just now he was 
particularly eager to amass a following. For he 
never forgot the danger that Pompey, when he 
returned, would prove too strong for him. It 
would not have been like Crassus to work 
against him openly. But Catiline, Autronius, 
Publius Sulla and their gangs might turn out to 
be useful assistants; and it was no doubt 
through the help of Crassus that a supporter of 
theirs was appointed governor of Nearer Spain. 
Moreover, Crassus, now censor, set measures 
on foot to annex Egypt and enfranchise Italy 
beyond the Po—measures designed to multiply 
those who would obey his orders. His fellow- 
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censor Lutatius Catulus put a stop to both 
schemes. Crassus, nevertheless, had made some 
new friends—but still not enough to satisfy his 
need. 

Meanwhile he secured the support of Caesar, 
They had not originally been friends: the father 
and brother of Crassus had been murdered by 
the Marians whose memory Caesar cherished, 
But, although Caesar was not yet aiming at 
autocracy, even his orthodox official career cost 
much more money than he possessed. As 
aedile in 65, he spent a great deal on public 
entertainments, endearing himself to the crowds 
and alarming the conservatives. In order to 
maintain the pace, temporarily he put his brain 
and energy at the disposal of Crassus. In 64 he 
was chairman of the murder court (quaestio de 
sicarius) and, true to his anti-Sullan past, began 
to press for the impeachment and condemnation 
of two of Sulla’s paid executioners. As a logical 
sequel to these moves, or in order to trap 
Caesar, a nobleman recommended the indict- 
ment of Catiline on the same charge, of which 
he was in fact guilty. But Catiline, like Caesar, 
was now protected by Crassus, and Caesar was 
obliged to acquit him; which much weakened 
Caesar’s case against the others, but streng- 
thened his bond with Crassus. Caesar had 
postponed the hearing until Catiline had made 
his second attempt to be elected consul, this 
time for 64. On this occasion, he succeeded in 
reaching the poll; and, having done so, he 
canvassed and bribed on a scale far beyond his 
resources—if not beyond those of Crassus. It 
was the custom for candidates to fight the 
elections in pairs,.and Catiline allied himself 
with an unlovable partner, Gaius Antonius 
Hybrida, a dishonest nobleman. 

A third candidate for the consulship was 
Cicero. But few “ new men,” without consuls 
among their ancestors, obtained the consulship; 
no one without senators among his ancestors 
had been consul for thirty years. Besides, 
Cicero was now competing with the nominees 
of Crassus—in other words, with Crassus him- 
self. He had already opposed Crassus over the 
Egyptian question. But he had co-operated with 
Caesar, who had joined him in supporting 
Pompey’s command. Cicero had also desired to 
be on friendly terms with Catiline. In 65, he 
had actually offered to defend Catiline in his 
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Italy at the end of the Republic 


trial for extortion, believing that they could 
work together and each secure a consulship. 
His offer was not accepted. Catiline had gained 
his acquittal by other means. The patrician had 
snubbed the “‘ immigrant” (inquilinus), as he 
called him. But Cicero did not lack more 
respectable support for his candidature, and 
won his election because the appalling conduct 
of his opponent horrified the Senate. Although 
they were accustomed to conventional methods 
of corruption, Catiline’s ferocious activities 
exceeded their experience and, as described by 
Cicero, frightened many senators into instructing 
their clients to cast their votes against him. So 
Cicero was returned, and Catiline rejected. 


Cicero, it is true, had to be content with the 
sordid Antonius as his colleague. But he earned 
Antonius’ gratitude, or neutrality, by providing 
a good province—Macedonia—for him to retire 
to when the consular year was finished. With 
Caesar, on the other hand, Cicero clashed over 
a number of issues. Meanwhile, news was 
continually arriving of brilliant military suc- 
cesses scored by Pompey if Asia Minor; they 
marked a new epoch in Roman imperialism. 
There followed Pompey’s comprehensive re- 
organization of the East, perhaps the greatest 


> One of them was the land-law of Rullus, 
designed to increase and enrich the followers of 
Crassus and Caesar. 
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“* Arrogant, shifty, aloof,” but with “no autocratic 
intentions.”’ Head of POMPEY recently discovered in Rome 


achievement of his life—and incidentally the 
most lucrative, with its vast influx of spoils and 
of many thousands of clients. Now Pompey was 
preparing to return to Rome. But, before he 
returned, Cicero’s consulship culminated in a 
stirring and melodramatic episode. 

Catiline’s rebuff at the polls had cost him the 
support of Crassus, who was not prepared to 
waste more money and time on a man whose 
failure to achieve office had reduced him to the 
status of a mere free-lance anarchist. It has been 
suggested that Crassus hoped that his with- 
drawal would drive Catiline into desperate 
action, so that he, Crassus, could emerge as the 
saviour of the State, and thus acquire an army; 
for Mithridates was dead, and Crassus must 
establish as soon as possible his own claim to 
leadership. At all events it would seem that, 
from now on, Catiline acted without the help 
either of Crassus or of Caesar. In spite of 
losing their support, he renewed his candidature 
for the consulship of 62. His programme was 
now sensational—the policy of novae tabulae, 
or cancellation of all debts. This threat to 
property and capital, which was most unlikely 


to appeal to Crassus or the business community 
of knights, produced a transient alliance between 
knights and senatorial oligarchs. Catiline’s 
measure was not designed to appeal to the 
Roman proletariat, who had no money and no 
credit, and therefore few debts. But it would 
appeal to the many displaced persons whom 
Sulla had ruined—the remnants of the Marian 
faction who had risen with Lepidus fifteen years 
earlier and, since then, had been obliged to 
borrow heavily. Secondly, Catiline’s programme 
would attract the men whom Sulla had settled 
in their place, for many of these demobilized 
soldiers had failed to make good as farmers, and 
had drifted into debt or crime. There were also 
a number of important figures in the Italian 
municipalities, especially in Etruria, who were 
ready to lend an ear to Catiline. Finally, the 
prospect of a cancellation of debts would please 
a great many Roman senators and landowners, 
such as Gaius Antonius. Committed to spec- 
tacular expenditure by their station, they were 
chronic debtors; and, since the monetary crisis 
caused by Mithridates’ sack of Asia Minor (88), 
rates of interest had soared. 

As consul, Cicero vigorously opposed both 
the programme and Catiline’s candidature. He 
regarded his cancellation policy as a piece of 
fraudulent, subversive vote-catching; and those 
who stood to lose were Cicero’s friends in the 
business world. Cicero’s first step was to make 
Catiline’s election less probable by passing 
through the Assembly, with the support of 
Crassus, a severe law against bribery. He 
improvised an armed guard from his clients, 
since the Senate refused to grant him one. But 
many senators again influenced their dependents 
in the Assembly against Catiline, and he once 
more failed to secure election. Catiline now 
decided that the best way out of his tangle of 
frustration and unsecured debts was armed 
insurrection; and there ensued what is known 
as the Second Catilinarian Conspiracy. We 
have the names of sixteen conspirators, of whom 
twelve are senators. But many others were 
involved in the plot. They included unemployed 
ex-officers, women with political ambitions, and 
a few knights whose businesses were failing. 
Cicero was to be murdered, and the con- 
spirators would then occupy the main positions 
in the city and the state. The rank and file of 











the conspiracy included gladiators in Rome and 
some thousands of potential soldiers in Etruria 
under an ex-officer of Sulla, Lucius Manlius. 
Plans were made for risings in several parts of 
the peninsula, and in some places the governing 
bodies of the municipalities were involved. 
Bitter discontent with the Roman government, 
such as there had been after Sulla’s terrible 
suppression of his opponents twenty years 
earlier, still existed in many parts of Italy; and 
memories of the “‘ Social War,” the revolt of 
the Italians against Rome, were less than thirty 
years old. During the interval the wounds 
inflicted by these horrors had festered rather 
than healed. 

As their first move, the conspirators planned 
a twenty-mile march on the capital from 
Praeneste (Palestrina). The massacre at Rome 
was to take place on October 28th, when 
ordinary business was suspended to permit the 
celebration of Sulla’s Victory Games. But news 
of the plot reached Cicero from a loose noble- 
woman called Fulvia, and soon afterwards 
Crassus woke Cicero in the middle of the night 
with the news that he had seen anonymous 
letters warning certain senators to leave Rome 
if they wished to remain alive. Cicero at once 
induced the Senate to pass their emergency 
decree‘ exhorting the magistrates to defend 
the state and see that it suffered no harm. Thus 
fortified, he sent the suspected gladiators away 
to Capua, called out the municipal militias, and 
dispatched officials with troops to Etruria and 
the east coast. A number of senators hastily left 
Rome, but none of the perils materialized; only 
around Praeneste was there some minor 
skirmishing. Catiline himself was left at large: 
many senators still disbelieved in the danger, 
and others were naturally disposed to prefer the 
patrician Catiline to the new man from Arpinum. 
In the circumstances, Cicero was not prepared 
to act except on cast-iron evidence. But when 
another senator threatened him, Catiline 
cynically put himself under voluntary arrest in 
the house of a Caecilius Metellus, and then 
slipped out, on November 6th, to meet his 
accomplices secretly at a house in Scythemaker’s 
Row. There the situation was discussed by the 
conspirators, and they decided that the next 


* Senatusconsultum ultimum or de re publica 
defendenda. 


step should be a more determined and more 
violent coup. Numerous senators were to be 
murdered ; houses were to be set on fire all over 
Rome; gladiators and slaves were to be released, 
and herdsmen and beggars called up in many 
parts of Italy. Manlius was to march on the 
capital from Etruria, and Catiline had plans for 
the interruption of its corn supply. Cicero’s 
assassination was arranged, but his good fairy 
Fulvia saved him by a margin of a few hours. 
Autronius Paetus and other murderous visitors 
called at his house. He had not had time to 
organize their arrest, but his doors were 
barricaded and he announced that he was “ not 
at home.” 

This shock inspired Cicero to deliver the 
first of his Catilinarian Orations, which, after 
a glorious outpouring of abuse, ends rather 
tamely with the suggestion that Catiline should 
absent himself from the city. Cicero had prob- 
ably hoped that at this point the senators, 
carried away by his rhetoric (as they often were), 
would rise to their feet shouting “ no, no, he 
must be arrested!” But it did not happen. 
Unmolested, Catiline left for Manlius’ head- 
quarters at Faesulae (Fiesole), to assume 
command of his troops in person. When he had 
gone, Cicero delivered on December 9th his 
overwhelming Second Oration, and the Senate 
ventured to declare Catiline and Manlius public 
enemies. At this juncture, Cicero had to face 
an embarrassing task. It seemed that the 
Catiline affair might run on into the next year; 
and Cicero had a protégé, Lucius Licinius 
Murena, whom he had earmarked to take the 
lead as consul against the conspirators in 62. 
But whether or not, as his critics said, his 
dancing was undignified, there were two 
objections to Murena. First, he was not, in the 
strictest sense of the term, a nobilis: his family 
(which came from Lanuvium), though it had 
produced a praetor, had never before gained a 
consulship. Secondly, he had offended too 
grossly and conspicuously against Cicero’s own 
bribery law. But Cicero, Hortensius and Crassus 
defended him and won their case; and Murena 
assumed command of a government force in 
Etruria. Meanwhile Catiline’s armed revolts 
were not developing very favourably. Risings 
in Campania and the Apennines came to 
nothing, and an Apulian rebellion never broke 
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“* An impoverished partician”’: head of JULIUS CAESAR 
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out. Cicero received little help from his fellow- 
consul Gaius Antonius. But he was now assisted 
by a stroke of good fortune—or rather by the 
indiscretion of Catiline’s representative in Rome, 
the patrician ex-consul Publius Cornelius 
Lentulus Sura. There happened to be in Rome 
at the time a delegation from the Gallic tribe 
of the Allobroges (Dauphiné-Savoy), about to 
return home after unsuccessfully seeking redress 
for certain grievances from the Senate. It 
occurred to Lentulus that the tribe might send 
a military force to aid Catiline; and his agents 
approached the delegates, who, for a price, 
betrayed him to the Roman government. On 
Cicero’s instructions, the delegates obtained 
from Lentulus a signed and sworn agreement, 
complete with the signatures of five accomplices, 
including four senators. It was then arranged 
that the Allobrogians, as they left the city, 
should be apprehended on the Milvian Bridge; 
and they and their documents were brought 
back to the capital. 
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Cicero thereupon arrested the signatories 
and, after a dramatic debate, obtained the 
Senate’s unanimous acceptance of their guilt 
and agreement to their execution. All five were 
put to death. Vixerunt / declared Cicero, with 
unusual brevity, to the waiting crowds. Yet, 
notwithstanding the moral authority of the 
Senate, these executions were destined to cause 
Cicero a great deal of trouble. Were they 
justified by the vague terms of an emergency 
decree ? Or rather, during the partial breakdown 
of the law that the decree envisaged, was the 
danger grave enough to excuse the killing of 
disarmed men in cold blood, without any form 
of trial? The executions might have been 
excusable if, as Cicero asserted, there was a plot, 
with Crassus and Caesar behind it, to release 
the prisoners. But modern efforts to show that 
Crassus and Caesar were involved have not 
found widespread credence. 

When Catiline heard his supporters were 
arrested, he abandoned all idea of marching on 











Rome and tried to escape northwards. He was 
headed off, however, between Bononia (Bologna) 
and Pistoria (Pistoia); while Gaius Antonius, 
impelled by an efficient junior, reluctantly 
closed in on him from the south. In January 62, 
Catiline’s force, composed of a few devoted 
tenants and followers, was cornered. On the 
government’s side, shortly before the battle 
started, Antonius was laid low by a timely 
attack of gout. But his subordinates went into 
action and annihilated the rebels. Fighting with 
desperate bravery, Catiline was among those 
who fell. 

The year of Cicero’s consulship, which ended 
just before these events, had made three poli- 
tical reputations. First, Julius Caesar, a mere 
ex-aedile—not yet praetor—had been helped 
by Crassus to win a remarkable vantage-point 
for political intrigue, the Chief Priesthood. His 
election against three ex-consuls, contrived by 
huge bribes, had shocked the government; 
although his desire for the post did at least 
suggest a desire to achieve respectability and 
dissociate his name from that of Catiline. In 
the debate about the arrested conspirators, 
Caesar had made a statesmanlike protest against 
their executions. Sallust, his apologist, 
exaggerates the merit of his réle; but the 
Catilinarian troubles turned out well for Caesar. 
The same debate made a second political 
reputation. The man whose decisive speech 
enabled Cicero to carry his point was the thirty- 
three-year-old tribune-elect Marcus Porcius 
Cato; and Sallust is probably echoing con- 
temporary opinion when he links with Caesar, 
as the greatest man of the age, not Cicero or 
Pompey but Cato. This austere, crafty, hard- 
drinking Stoic, who possessed rigid old- 
fashioned principles consciously imitated from 
those of his red-haired great-grandfather the 
Censor, sternly set his face against every 
attempt to subvert the letter or the spirit of the 
constitution. He styled himself the watch-dog 
of the treasury, and he lashed out at sinners of 
all kinds, including Murena, whose defence by 
Cicero he deplored. Cato was unsympathetic 
to financiers, and Cicero later complained of 
his unindulgent attitude to Italian businessmen 
abroad. But Cato believed that any and every 
method, including wholesale bribery, was 
justified in defence of his cause and class: and 


the Catilinarian debate gave him the leadership 
of the extreme right-wing, in the place of the 
ageing Catulus. 

Throughout the violent happenings of the 
sixties the oligarchic cliques, despite such set- 
backs as Pompey’s laws and appointments, had 
not yet surrendered their traditional control. 
Though no longer impregnable in the legislative 
Assembly, they still reigned almost supreme in 
the Senate. But too many noblemen were luke- 
warm ; consuls were inclined to hedge and shift; . 
and the Caecilii Metelli were not all “ sound.” 
Now Cato injected a new, more aggressive and 
more responsible spirit into the formidable 
nexus of political marriage-alliances by which 
the oligarchy ruled. In the forefront of the 
family council was his grasping step-sister 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus. Then his violent, 
slow-witted son-in-law, Lucius Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, the cousin of Catulus (and ancestor of 
Nero), brought with him many clients in Rome 
and Gaul and his huge, loyally staffed Italian 
estates. Other senators were willing to forget 
the past and welcome Pompey back. But the 
powerful die-hard clique intended to oppose 
him. Having gained great powers by irregular 
methods, Pompey had used them to insult the 
Senate’s eastern commander, Lucullus: he 
might now follow the recent disastrous custom 
of marching on Rome. Incidentally, he had 
killed Servilia’s husband, and the brother of 
Ahenobarbus. 

The year 63, which elevated the reputations 
of Caesar and Cato, made a third reputation: 
it witnessed the climax of Cicero’s political © 
achievement. Once he had unexpectedly 
reached the consulship, he faced a perilous 
situation with courage. Buoyed up by his 
success (of which he frequently reminded the 
world), he saw in it the realization of his political 
ideal, the alliance that he most desired— 
between oligarchs and knights; and he wished 
this wonderful reconciliation, this Concordia 
Ordinum, to endure for ever. But Cicero knew 
that Pompey’s homecoming would expose the 


- Concordia to an acid test: both Pompey and the 


oligarchs must somehow develop a mood of 
concession. He was encouraged by one 
promising feature. Although Pompey fancied 
himself as “‘ the Great,” a second Alexander in 
generalship and looks, he returned to the 
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capital peaceably; there was not another march 
on Rome. For Pompey had no autocratic 
intentions—an admirable state of mind, in 
which it seems unfair to detect an indication of 
his undeniable weakness. Cicero evidently dis- 
cerned that Pompey would one day turn 
conservative. But, unfortunately, the time was 
not yet ripe; and what Pompey wanted, here 
and now, was unimpeded enjoyment of the 
glory he had already gained. And so, although 
Cicero had been his supporter, Pompey was 
infuriated when Cicero boastfully claimed to 
rival him as a national hero: Cicero’s offer to 
advise him met with a cold rejection. Then he 
was rebuffed and hindered by the oligarchs. 
Yet, despite the fact that he was temperament- 
ally unsuited for autocratic power, Pompey was 
equally incapable of playing a subordinate part, 
and sent agents ahead to skirmish with the 
oligarchs and insult Cicero. When he arrived, 
it was clear that a gulf separated him from 
Cato’s clique and Cicero alike. 

Crassus, having failed to raise a following to 
compete against Pompey, now threw in his lot 
with him. Caesar, who had worked for Crassus, 


also collaborated with Pompey’s agents: there 
would be more money, more power and 
dynamism on that side than among the super- 
cilious and suspicious members of the oligarchic 
right-wing. The alliance was sealed in the usual 
fashion. Pompey divorced his third wife, the 
half-sister of Méetelli, to marry Caesar's 
daughter, who had been intended to marry 
Brutus. So the result of Catiline’s disturbances 
and Pompey’s victories was the First Trium- 
virate—an informal, but irresistible, alliance of 
three men who virtually abolished the govern- 
ment by their pledge to “fix” laws and 
elections by private agreement with one another. 
Cicero’s policy was shattered. The next genera- 
tion believed that this was the moment, and this 
the deed, that set events moving inexorably 
towards the Civil Wars, by which the traditional 
system was finally destroyed. Crassus was the 
first Triumvir to perish, vainly seeking military 
glory in a campaign against the Parthians (53). 
It only remained for the survivors to fall out, 
as they did, to make the winner sole autocrat. 
Then, at last, the protracted death-throes of the 
Roman Republic came to an end. 






























































ARISTOTLE 384-322 B.C. Though for long his outlook was largely misunderstood, Aristotle in 
fact propounded precisely the system of enquiring which to-day we call scientific method. The drawing 
um- is after the sculpture in the Vienna Art-History Museum. 
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CORRESPONDENCE—continued 


‘ SCOTTISH HISTORY 
IR, 

What Dr. A. P. Thornton says in his reply to the 
Inverness Courier’s criticism is, regrettably, true: 
there is indeed “‘ too much passion.” It is impossible 
to write dispassionately about, say, the seventeenth 
century in Scotland without arousing the anger of 
someone who insists that you have been too kind— 
or too harsh—to Montrose, say, or to Argyle. Our 
view of immediately post-Reformation Scotland is 
hopelessly obscured by passionate defenders of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, or of John Knox. 

But surely this fact argues too much, rather than 
too little, interest in history on the part of the Scots ? 
It may be less so now than previously, but Scots tend 
to look at their history with so great an interest that 
events long past have a sense of immediacy—and 
it is well known that men find it more difficult to be 
dispassionate about something of real meaning to 
them than about an academic controversy. Say to 
an Englishman that Queen Elizabeth was not the 
wonderful woman popular history makes her out to 
be and you will meet with polite indifference, but 
dare to criticize the Young Pretender in Scotland 
and you are asking for trouble. 

Scots are so passionate in identifying themselves 
with their past that only non-Scots can write objective 
history; and reputations are not made in the field of 
Scottish history because few people outside Scotland 
are interested, save where Scottish history co-incides 
with their own. 

Yours, etc., 
WILLiaM S. WHITSON, 
Cambridge. 


‘ THE AMERICAN FRONTIER 
IR, 

The letter from Mr. Dionisio [May issue] seems 
to me to contain a radical misunderstanding of the 
point of view I was trying to put forward. 

I quite agree, of course, that the Question at issue 
is the significance of the frontier in American history 
and in American history only, but what I was trying 
to point out was that it is impossible to assess the 
importance of this factor in American history unless 
one considers it in a wider context. If a scientist 
advances the hypothesis that the purple colouring 
of a certain compound is due to the presence of a 
particular ingredient, he has got to show that when- 
ever you get this ingredient you also get the purple 
colour and that if you do not get the purple colour 
it is because the ingredient is not present. In the 
same way, if you advance an explanation of an his- 
torical phenomenon in terms of a single factor you 
have to examine a multiplicity of cases in which this 
factor is present. My contention is that frontier 
conditions similar to those of the American wilder- 
ness have been found in other parts of the world 
without their producing those social and cultural 
consequences which we are agreed in describing as 

iarly American. For that reason the frontier 
alone cannot explain the American phenomenon. 

Great as was Turner’s contribution to the study 
of American history, it was inevitably limited by his 
concentration upon American history alone, and it 
would be a pity if Mr. Dionisio, or any other student 
of American history, were to believe that it could be 


explained solely in American terms, and by reference 
to American experience alone. 
Yours, etc., 
Max BELOFF, 
Nuffield College, Oxford. 


THE DEATH OF AMYE ROBSART 
SIR, 

Referring to Mrs. George’s letter in your May 
issue, she is right: my article was in print before my 
attention was called to that of Professor Aird in the 
English Historical Review. Interesting though this is, 
it does not alter the conclusion I have reached— 
after a long study of the available “ evidence ”— 
that Robert was responsible for his wife’s death. 

Further there is not only a “ complete lack of 
evidence of foul play ”’»—as Mrs. George says—but 
a complete lack of reliable evidence of any kind. The 
only thing upon which all seem agreed is that Amye 
was found at the foot of “‘ two pair of stairs ” with 
her neck broken. Della Quadra says the Queen said 
so. Henry Killigrew, by Robert’s command, told 
Throgmorton the same, “ which was done only by 
the hand of God to my knowledge,” knowledge 
imparted to him by Robert no doubt, for no one even 
suggests that Killigrew had been at Cumnor. As for 
Sir Henry Sidney who vouched for Robert’s inno- 
cence later on, he was away in Ireland at the time of 
Amye’s death. That the Queen, at the first shock, 
believed Robert guilty is surely shown by her banish- 
ing him to Kew (a false move on her part), whence 
Cecil’s wisdom and his own childish pleading soon 
recalled him. 

And the matter could have been settled once and 
for all, in proof of Robert’s innocence, if the 
Coroner’s verdict could have been produced and 
circulated not only in England but in foreign courts. 
When, years later, Appleyard was brought to say he 
had seen the verdict that Amye died by chance, he 
had been in prison for two months, allowed to see 
no one, ill, and without enough money to buy 
himself “‘ two meals.” 

A medical friend told me that it is quite possible 
for a man to break a woman’s neck, a thing more 
easily done if, as Professor Aird suggests, Amye’s 
spine was diseased. 

Yours, etc., 
EEIZABETH D’OYLEY. 


AMERICAN STUDIES 
Sir, 

Some of your readers may be interested to hear of 
the formation of a British Association for American 
Studies (which has recently held its first conference 
at Cambridge). Our aims are to encourage the 
serious study within Britain of the United States, 
by collecting and disseminating information; by 
holding conferences; by improving British library 
resources, and so on. By American Studies we mean 
geography, government and politics, etc., as well 
as history, though the majority of our members are 
historians. Nearly every British university is repre- 
sented in our membership, in addition to some 
schools. 

I shall be glad to give further information about 
the Association to anyone who cares to write to me. 

Yours, etc., 
Marcus CuntiFFE, Secretary, B.A.A.S., 
Department of American Studies, 
The University, Manchester, 13. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RUSSIA ANATOMIZED 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA. By Richard Charques, 

232 pp. (Phoenix House. 18s.) 

A history of Russia in 226 pages cannot and does 
not pretend to be a work of original research. The 
author himself says modestly that it is essentially a 
“ work of vulgarization.” In a pleasant and readable 
way he summarizes the classical works of Soloviev, 
Kliutchevsky and Platonov and goes on with a 
sensible and lively story of the main events of the 
nineteenth century which culminated in the Soviet 
Revolution. In his opinion it may well prove in the 
end that the significance of the Russian Revolution 
has been greatest in the East, and he is at pains to 
explain that the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks 
was possible only in a climate of “‘ spontaneous ” 
revolution, itself the final act in a long tradition of 
popular revolt. He lays stress on the continuity of 
the main lines of Russian development and in 
particular on the advance of the frontiers—an 
advance effected “‘ mostly by settlement and only 
in the last resort by war.” In the chapters on the 
Kievan era and the Mongol invasion, he follows 
Professor Vernadsky’s monumental books. The 
Mongol invasion isolated Russia, which in the 
Kievan era attained a high level of civilization, from 
the West for many centuries and was responsible 
for Russia’s backwardness. The subsequent unifica- 
tion of the country by the Grand Dukes of Moscow 
and the development of serf labour, even before the 
formal introduction of serfdom, are the main facts 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Russia 
penetrated far into the East, while at the same time 
trying to build up relations with the West; but her 
advance to the Baltic failed disastrously. Further 
setbacks followed in the Time of Troubles and little 
was achieved by the first Romanovs, during whose 
reigns the peasantry was delivered unconditionally 
into the hands of the gentry. The first important 
peasant revolt—the revolt of Stenka Razin—was 
mercilessly crushed in the seventeenth century. 
In the West this period was one of the great water- 
sheds of history, but in Russia all was moral and 
material stagnation. History begins afresh with 
Peter the Great, who “ as the architect of the Empire 
of the Tsars and an example for the age of Stalin, 
is the most significant ruler in Russian history.” 
The author conscientiously provides the reader 
with the main arguments for and against this con- 
troversial figure, admitting that though Peter made 
Russia a great European power, he degraded still 
further the life of the peasantry. These trends were 
continued under his successors, and the militant 
autocracy of the Tsars gradually brought Russia to 
the brink of the disaster that engulfed her in 1917. 
The lessons of peasant revolts in the reign of 
Catherine II, of the rising of the Decembrists in 
1825, and of subsequent peasant troubles were all 
ignored. The reforms of Alexander II were in- 
sufficient and came too late. Opposition began to 
grow up among the privileged classes as the influence 
of the West grew stronger. The French Revolution 
was obviously the key to the revolt of the Decembrists. 
Their failure only served to inspire the intelligentsia, 
which until the eighteen forties was composed mainly 
of the aristocracy and gentry. The leader of the 
Decembrists, Pestel, had already come to the con- 
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clusion that the goal was not reform but revolution, 
not constitutional monarchy but republic; less than 
thirty years later Herzen said that Russia will never 
follow a middle course and will “never make a 
revolution with the aim of getting rid of Tsar 
Nicholas and replacing him with Tsar-represen- 
tatives.”” The more the monarchy persisted in its 
old ways, the more radical became the opposition. 
Under the rigours of censorship, it found its expres- 
sion in literary criticism and in the writings of the 
émigrés. Then secret political organizations were 
formed, first led by the terrorists, later by social 
democrats. After the assassination of Alexander II, 
it became clear that all the efforts to work out a way 
of living between the autocracy and the moderate 
liberal elements were futile. This was conspicuously 
shown during the reign of the last Romanov, this 
*‘unteachable and treacherous” man. The first 
Revolution broke out after the Russian defeat in 
the Japanese war; it failed although the Tsar was 
compelled to proclaim, under duress, a kind of a con- 
stitution. Then came the world war, and the mount- 
ing economic strain that it caused, aggravated by 
the stupid policies of Nicholas II, resulted in a 
complete disorganization of the social fabric. The 
second Revolution followed. The Provisional 
Government collapsed after a few months and Lenin 
was at the helm. We are given a short apergu of 
Soviet policies. Mr. Charques sees in the five-year 
plans “‘ the most original contribution of our age ” 
and his final conclusion is that in “ relating the 
(bolshevik) régime to its Russian origins it is impos- 
sible to ignore the moral claims it advances.” He 
ends on a note of cautious liberal optimism. 

As a book for the beginners the Short History can 
be heartily recommended; it is much easier to read 
than the brilliant summary of the late B. H. Sumner. 
There are some mistakes which can be corrected in 
a new edition. Thus katorga does not mean “ the 
gallows ”’; it comes from the Greek katergon which 
means the galleys. It is probably an exaggeration to 
consider the Zemsky sobor as a “‘ rudimentary scheme 
of representative government.” These rare and 
sporadic assemblies had very little actual influence. 
But these are minor matters which do not detract 
from the value of the book. 

A. J. HALPERN. 


ORNAMENT OF ENGLAND 


SIR KENELM DIGBY, THE ORNAMENT OF ENGLAND. By 

R. T. Petersson, 366 pp. (Cape. 25s.) 

There was room for a full-length portrait of this 
man, in every way as Aubrey said of him “ gigan- 
tique ”—remarkable not so much for his actual 
achievements, which were few, but for the fact that 
in his life he held up so clearly a mirror to his times. 
To be with Sir Kenelm Digby, that jack of so many 
trades — admiral, theologian, metaphysician, al- 
chemist, and above all amorist—is to savour the 
active, enquiring, busy life of an amateur of science 
in the Age of Awakening Reason—an age in which, 
for example, Sir Christopher Wren could, in a single 
life-time, design and reconstruct St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
become an expert anatomist, a master astronomer, 
and introduce into medicine the use of intravenous 
medication. 

The account of Digby written by Thomas 
Longueville (1896) though he had the advantage of 
kinship was, as Dr. Petersson rightly says, “ neither 
very thoughtful not altogether dependable.” E. W. 
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Bligh’s Sir Kenelm Digby and his Venetia (1932) puts 
a more emphatic accent on Sir Kenelm’s abiding 
love for the erring Venetia Stanley, which was, we 
must believe, the very mainspring of his life. To 
Longueville, Digby was “‘ The arch-amateur of all 
history’’: to Dr. Petersson, he was the Prime 
Extravert, ‘“‘resembling Jung’s formulation so 
closely that one might imagine that Jung had Digby 
specifically in mind ”: to Bligh, it is primarily as the 
lover of Venetia that he should be seen, and it is 
probable that his estimate is the soundest. For 
three years Digby mourned her sincerely, first 
shutting himself up at Gresham College and then 
“living in Paris like an anchorite, in a large grey 
coat, accompanied with a great English masty, and 
his beard down to his middle.” Though he lived 
another thirty years and was to become entangled 
with other women, he never married again. “ It is 
enough,” wrote Bligh, “‘ that he lived a very full life, 
that he loved and was loved by a beautiful woman, 
and that he was interested in a thousand curious and 
interesting things.””’ Those who are attracted to this 
engaging character, or to the times in which he lived, 
will be pleased to learn from Dr. Petersson of a new 
and unsuspected cache of Digby material, to which 
he was given access, and will await with interest the 
forthcoming book by Dr. Vittorio Gabrieli—Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Gentiluomo di Qualita—which will 
include a thorough analysis of the new material, 
and may perhaps form the definitive Life. 

Dr. Petersson’s book is based on an earlier thesis 
for a doctorate in an American University. It would 
be difficult to find fault with this well-documented 
account, though it is to be regretted that so few illus- 
trations have been included. Van Dyck’s painting 
of Venetia on her death-bed would appear to be a 
necessity in any full account of Digby’s life, and the 
attractive miniature in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, by Peter Oliver, though not certainly of 
Venetia, may well represent her during her early 
youth. Dr. Petersson puts their first meeting in 
1620, when Digby was seventeen and Venetia three 
years older, after his time at Oxford and before his 
departure on the Grand Tour, but Digby himself, 
though admittedly he was “the very Pliny of our 
age for lying,” and his Private Memoirs are not to 
be taken too literally, would have us believe that 
their acquaintanceship and, indeed, their fondness 
for one another dated from childhood—“ when other 
children of like age did delight in fond plays and 
light toys.” This is, also, the view of S. L. Lee, in 
his account of Digby in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

Ample space is given to a discussion of Digby’s 
religious scruples, his philosophical theories, and his 
medical and chemical experiments. The structure of 
universal medicine had yet to be built and, though 
we may smile at Digby’s dabblings in medicine and 
his master cure—The Powder of Sympathy—we 
must understand that such experiments did not 
really resemble the speculations of the Schoolmen, 
but were rather the outcome of imperfectly informed 
enquiry. Treatment with the Powder did at least 
ensure that the wound was kept clean and allowed to 
heal. It is probable that Digby’s most enduring 
claim to remembrance was not his invention of the 
famous Powder, his philosophizings or even his 
cookery books, but the fact, not stressed by Dr. 
Petersson, that he learned and brought back to 
England the method of instruction of the deaf, 
originated by the doctor-mathematician, Hieronymo 
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Cardano, which he had seen demonstrated by a Bene- 
dictine monk in Spain. 

.Digby was described by Lady Fanshawe, who 
knew him well, as “‘ a person of most excellent parts, 
and a very fine-bred gentleman.”’ Dr. Petersson has 
~~ us an interesting and comprehensive study of 
his life. 


DONALD McDONALD. 


ELIZABETHAN FINANCIER 


AN ELIZABETHAN: SIR HORATIO PALAVICINO. By 
Lawrence Stone, 345 pp. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 4§s.) 

Mr. Stone’s achievement in his reconstruction of 
the life of Sir Horatio Palavicino is that he helps to 
give depth and reality to the second rank of men and 
events in Elizabethan England. It is only by work of 
this kind that we can hope for a three-dimensional 
view of any period of history. The foreground of 
history is, of course, sharply delineated. The back- 
ground may also be adequate in its way, whether 
evoked in general and sometimes colourful terms by 
the social historian or indicated by the minute 
analysis of the student of economic history. But all 
too often it remains background. The reality of 
men and events in the second rank easily escapes us; 
even the movements of the contemporary civil 
servants and the business men who condition the 
great occurrences we call history are blurred; we do 
not quite comprehend their actions nor can we 
easily evaluate their importance. Yet without them 
the historical picture can have no living depth and 
will remain one of star players against a represen- 
tational background. Through the activities of 
Palavicino, the Italian financier who became an 
English landed gentleman, we see the living actions 
behind the high policy of Elizabethan England. 

A Genoese merchant of patrician lineage, Pala- 
vicino (with his family) farmed the Papal monopoly 
of alum which virtually controlled supplies of this 
material to the European cloth-making industries. 
At the end of a twelve-years’ contract, the Pope 
decided to change his farmer and the Palavicino 
family took steps to ensure that he should not do so. 
They amassed large stocks with which they could 
control the market and break any future monopolist 
acting for the Papacy by manipulating prices. They 
also made monopoly import agreements with the 
main consumers. Out of this beginning flowed a 
long train of closely related events. A loan of alum 
stocks to the Dutch States-General (who could then 
sell for cash to the clothiers) was underwritten by 
Elizabeth of England and the City of London. 
This led to the close identification of the Catholic 
Palavicino with the interest of the Protestant states 
(he eventually changed his religion) and to his 
serving the English crown—he was impelled also by 
Papal vengeance which did not stop short of seizing 
and torturing his brother. 

Palavicino thus became an instrument in the 
complicated and spasmodic aid given by Queen 
Elizabeth to the Dutch; the ramifications of the 
original Palavicino loan involved substantial losses 
by the English crown, which eventually, Mr. Stone 
estimates, paid out a total to the value of £70,000 
for a loan from which the Dutch had benefited by 
only about £15,000. Palavicino thus founded his 
fortunes and so enlarged his scope that he could 
become the ambassador of England to the German 
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the Mail 
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Dr. Zilliacus’s story starts with the 
signal fires of pre-history: he des- 
cribes the progress from the courier 
to the relay post; the growth of 
regular mail routes in the Middle 
Ages, and their taking over by 
governments; the coming of the 
penny post and postage stamps; 
and finally the world-wide postal 
system of the present day. The 
book is lavishly illustrated from 
original sources. 15s. 
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Protestant princes, a secret agent and a paymaster 
of secret agents for Walsingham, a speculator in any 
commodity from pepper to prisoners of war and a 
confidant of Burleigh. 

To each of these activities, Mr. Stone brings a 
careful and detailed analysis which illuminates 
important facets of sixteenth-century European 
politics and finance. Through Palavicino’s interest 
in alum we are shown the workings of an inter- 
national monopoly of the period. Equally we may 
learn with astonishment the extent to which an 
unscrupulous and single-minded financier could 
hold the vacillating government of Elizabeth to 
ransom. But perhaps the most fascinating of all 
Mr. Stone’s chapters is that which deals with Sir 
Horatio’s functions as an ambassador to the German 
Princes—a position which he originally owed partly 
to his unique ability to move money from one 
European centre to another. 

We are thus shown a man of the second rank 
actually at work, implementing the decisions of 


princes and politicians and sometimes inspiring - 


them. The handicaps of inadequate communications, 
and the capitalist network in Europe, which made 
possible the transfer of money and information, even 
in war-time, with remarkable efficiency are also 
made real. Of Palavicino himself, who ended in 
partial but wealthy disgrace as the Crown woke up 
to the extent to which it had been mulcted, it can 
only be said that no diplomatic activity seems to 
have teen too big and no commercial one too trivial 
for him. 

Stylistically, Mr. Stone’s book falls too often into 
some regrettable mannerisms. The Introduction, 
moreover, opens with a remarkable series of meta- 
phors about pouring material into moulds and 
hanging both illustrations and themes on to pegs, 
mentioning also “‘ a centre around which to construct 
a picture from which to judge the moral and intel- 
lectual atmosphere and political interests that 
dominate a given society.” Fortunately, the book 
does not touch such confusion again and readers 
should not let themselves be put off a fascinating 
study by its inauspicious start. 

RONALD BuTT. 


GREEK TYRANTS 


THE GREEK TYRANTS. By A. Andrewes, 164 pp. 
(Hutchinson’s University Library. 8s. 6d.) 
Today the demand grows for books on great 

subjects compressed into small compass. It imposes 

a stern discipline upon the learned author; but 

Professor Andrewes has been most successful both 

in compressing the story of Tyranny in Ancient 

Greece into some 150 pages and in writing about it 

entertainingly. In general, Andrewes follows the 

accepted lines, and one finds in this small book little 
that disagrees with chapters written by the various 
contributors to the Cambridge Ancient History. 

Definition being important, he begins with a discus- 

sion of the background of tyranny and an admirable 

exposition of the word “‘ Tyrant.” Inevitably some 
chapters arouse more interest than others, and | 
would especially select those parts of the book which 
deal with the overthrow of Aristocracy in Corinth 
and the tyranny of Polycrates in Samos. Perhaps the 
best part of all is the concise and brilliant account 
of the fifth and fourth-century tyrants in Sicily. 
Not only are the main lines of the topic of tyranny 
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carefully explained, but the value of ancient authori- 
ties is skilfully reviewed; and it is satisfactory to find 
Ephorus, the fourth-century historian, given his just 
due. One of the more pleasing deductions occurs at 
the beginning of this book and relates to the early use 
of hoplites in formation, as they appear painted on 
the proto-Corinthian Chigi Vase of about 650 B.c. 
Yet one feels that more evidence could have been 
extracted from a study of Athenian painted vases, 
especially those made during the reigns of Peisistratus 
and Hippias; and much more use could have been 
made of coinage as evidence, because coins and 
tyrants frequently cropped up at the same time in 
Greek states. But Greek coins seem rather to have 
fallen out of favour in Oxford. 

Formerly the invention of coinage was dated too 
early, and this Professor Andrewes appreciates. Now 
there is a swing that goes too far in the opposite 
direction. Pheidon of Argos, whose rule is well 
described, must still be held a part-author of the first 
Greek silver coins; while, for the earliest coins of all 
—Lydian and Greek—the famous Ephesus Hoard 
supplies no guide to a fixed chronology, having been 
unintentionally scrambled by the Museum authori- 
ties in Constantinople in 1905. They cannot, as 
Professor Andrewes thinks, be ‘“‘ dated with fair 
precision.” 

One minor factual error calls for correction— 
the festival of the Greater Panathenaia should be 
regarded as Peisistratus’ own creation, for we 
must surely treat Aristotle’s statement to that effect 
(Fragment 637.V.Rose) as reliable. Anyone who can 
place this book on his shelves beside Professor 
P. N. Ure’s The Origin of Tyranny will have to hand 
an admirable account of the whole topic. There is 
a useful bibliography and an adequate index ver- 
borum; and the end paper maps are clear and 
helpful. 

CHARLES SELTMAN. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AS HISTORIANS 


MARVELS OF ANCIENT ROME. By Margaret R. Scherer. 
Edited and with a foreword by Charles Rufus 
Morey, 430 pp., 222 plates. (Phaidon Press for 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 32s. 6d.) 

ROME OF THE CAESARS. With an Introduction by 
a 118 pp., 70 plates. (Phaidon Press. 
27s. 6d.) 

We have already had occasion to point out in the 
columns of this magazine how greatly the modern 
historical student has benefited from the efforts of 
the twentieth-century photographer. Only a hundred 
years ago, for example, the student of Roman history 
who wished to familiarize himself with its surviving 
monuments was obliged either to revisit Rome, in 
the stately footsteps of Edward Gibbon, or to fall 
back on paintings and engravings, which often gave 
a somewhat imaginative impression of the famous 
sites depicted. Today, while he remains at his desk, 
an expert photographer will bring them before his 
eyes—a service particularly valuable if good photo- 
graphic plates are accompanied by well-informed 
letterpress. Both Marvels of Ancient Rome and 
Rome of the Caesars contain some splendid illus- 
trations; but whereas the latter is equipped with 
photographs alone, supported by a long introductory 
foreword and seven pages of historical notes, the 
author of the former, a Research Fellow of the New 
York Metropolitan Museum, shows us_ her 

































































18 small History reference books (3 sets of 
six 32-page booklets, each set only 4s. 6d.) 


THREE HISTORY BOOKSHELVES 


History Bookshelves, edited by Catherine B. Firth, 
cover clearly defined aspects of life in past centuries. 
Text and pictures are simple, authentic and up to date, 
= are presented in a convenient, remarkably inexpensive 
ormat. 


1. BLUE SHELF BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
by A. F. Titterton Set of 6 for 4s. 6d. 


Books and Writing Roman Soldiers 
Britain before the Romans Roman Towns and Country 
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2. GREEN SHELF THE MIDDLE AGES 
by A. F. Titterton Set of 6 for 4s. 6d. 


The Bayeux Tapestry Life in a Manor House 
English Castles A Port and a Pilgrim 
English Monasteries Work on a Manor 


3. YELLOW SHELF UNDER TUDOR RULERS 
by Catherine B. Firth Set of 6 for 4s. 6d. 


Bible and Prayer-books Elizabethan Schools and 
Elizabethan Houses and the Schoolboys 

Things Inside Girls at Home 
Elizabethan Playtime Ships and Seamen 


A Teachers’ Booklet accompanies each Shelf, price 6d. 


‘(SEND FOR 16-PAGE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 





To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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** Marvels ” both as they exist today and as they were 
represented by painters and draughtsmen from the 
fifteenth century onwards. Thus, we can examine 
the ruins of the Forum through the eyes of several 
different periods, beginning with a drawing executed 
about 1491 and going on to a sketch by Claude 
Lorrain (when the site of the Forum was still known as 
the “‘ Cow Pasture ”’) until we reach the earliest photo- 
graphs and, finally, the period of wholesale archaeo- 
logical research. Other aspects of Rome are similarly 
treated—Palatine, Capitol, the Column and Forum 
of Trajan, the Baths of Diocletian and Caracalla and 
the ruins of Nero’s Golden House. Miss Scherer’s 
introduction and notes are much fuller and more 
informative than those of M. Pierre Grimal. Indeed, 
his volume, Rome of the Caesars, is predominantly a 
picture-book, which concentrates on the aesthetic, 
rather than on the historical, interest of the sixty- 
one subjects chosen. Yet each of these works will 
give a great deal of pleasure and seems uncommonly 
cheap at the price. The standard of reproduction is 
remarkably high; but M. Grimal’s colour-photo- 
graphs—apart from the beautiful pictures of Roman 
frescoes and mosaics—are sometimes crude and 
harsh in tone. Colour-photography is as yet a 
primitive art; and the publisher who employs it 
should do so with the utmost caution. A fine photo- 
graph may be wonderfully expressive: the addition 
of violent blues and lurid greens and yellows 
frequently ruins its entire effect. 
P.Q. 


REBECCA AND HER CHILDREN 


THE REBECCA RIOTS : A STUDY IN AGRARIAN DISCONTENT. 
By David Williams, 377 pp. (University of Wales 
Press, Cardiff. 25s.) 

The anti-turnpike or “ Rebecca” riots, that 
raged in West Wales during 1842-43, usually appear 
in books treating of English history in the 1830s and 
1840s somewhat inexplicably tagged on to accounts 
of Chartism in decline, leaving the reader wondering 
what all the fuss was about. Riots against toll-bars 
and toll-houses were almost as old as the turnpike 
system itself, since the local inhabitants resented 
paying extra for the use of roads towards the cost 
of which they already contributed in the form of 
highway rates. Thanks to Professor David Williams’s 
masterly analysis, there is no longer any need to 
remain mystified as to the remote and immediate 
causes of the Rebecca Riots. It seems safe to say 
that this book will never be superseded, for he has 
performed the unusual feat of practically exhausting 
his subject without exhausting the reader. His 
study is valuable not so much as an account of the 
riots themselves (which take up only about one-third 
of the book), but because it gives him a reason for an 
absorbing survey of the social and economic state of 
West Wales in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. In the years preceding the riots, 
the region contained little heavy industry; many of 
its acres were owned by unsympathetic and often 
absentee landlords, drawing their incomes from a 
poverty-stricken and rack-rented tenantry. Under 
the pressure of a rising population, West Wales was 
rapidly becoming a little Ireland. Professor Williams 
is prepared to argue that if the railway had reached 
the area to drain off the surplus population a decade 
earlier the riots would never have taken place. 

Mob law in West Wales expressed itself in the 

















traditional hooliganism of a brutalized peasantry, 
particularly under the form of public pillory known 
as the ceffyl pren, in which offenders against local 
codes of popular morality were paraded in person 
or effigy on a wooden horse: “‘ It can indeed be said 
with certainty that the Rebecca Riots were an 
extension of the practice of the ceffyl pren.”? Although 
the causes of the riots were basically economic (the 
tolls on carts carrying lime to the farms from the 
distant kilns are a case in point), the author gives his 
considered opinion that the mode of their expression 
was scarcely rational: 

** That they [the riots] took the form primarily, 
of an attack on the turnpike toll-gates was almost 
accidental: the gates were tangible objects which 
people could destroy. It is scarcely credible that 
they [the rioters] hoped to relieve their economic 
condition except perhaps temporarily. Their 
relief was emotional, and the spread of the rioting 
was a symptom of mass hysteria.” 

Discontent with tithe commutation and church 
rates also played their part, although the extent to 
which the iron of Nonconformity had entered the 
soul of Wales by 1842 must not be exaggerated. 
The movement was far removed from the militant 
Puritanism and pacifist respectability normally 
associated with the last hundred years of Welsh life 
and culture. The identity of the local ‘“‘ Rebeccas ” 
remains, in general, obscure, but most is known about 
Hugh Williams, Cobden’s disreputable brother-in- 
law and the reputed father of a hundred bastards. 
It is difficult to imagine a person of his character 
leading any Welsh movement after the 1850s. One 
by-product of the riots was the Royal Commission 
on Welsh education which published its notorious 
three volumes in 1847. Greatly daring, Professor 
Williams has something favourable to say of its 
activities, and indeed the reaction which its reports 
set off appears to have been one of the main agents 
in transforming the régime under which the riots 
had occurred. The only substantial faults which can 
be found in this book are the lack of a map showing 
at a glance the whole area affected by the riots, and 
the adoption of the annoying practice of grouping 
all the footnotes at the end of the text. 

W. H. CHALONER. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


THE LISBON EARTHQUAKE. By T. D. Kendrick, 170 
pp., 8 plates. (Methuen. 21s.) 

The Director of the British Museum describes 
the Portuguese catastrophe of two hundred years 
ago, in which 15,000 people were killed. Sir Thomas 
devotes a large and interesting part of his book toan 
examination of the theological heart-searchings 
prompted by this event. So vivid a reminder of the 
possibilities of the Last Judgment shattered the 
complacent optimism of the eighteenth century. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND. By 
P. H. Blair, 382 pp., 16 plates, 9 maps. (Cambridge 
University Press. 30s.) 

For those who may find formidable Sir Frank 
Stenton’s authoritative volume in the Oxford History 
series, this contribution from Cambridge on Anglo- 
Saxon studies will be welcome. Mr. Blair writes 
lucidly upon a very complex period in the history of 
the British Isles. 
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A FEW OF THE NOTABLE RECORDS 


FROM RECENT DECCA RELEASES 


Bliss 
CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA, 
THEME AND CADENZA FOR SOLO VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 
Campoli with The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Arthur Bliss LXT 5166 


Glinka 1vAN SUSANIN (A LIFE FOR THE TZAR 
Miro Changalovich with supporting cast 
The Chorus of the Yugoslav Army and 
The Belgrade National Opera Orchestra 

conducted by Oscar Danon LXT 5173-6 


Liszt A FAUST SYMPHONY 
L’Orchestre du Conservatoire de Paris 
4th side: LES PRELUDES 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
both conducted by Ataulfo Argenta LT 5101-2 


Prokofiev 
THE LOVE OF THREE ORANGES— 
Symphonic Suite, Opus 33a; 

The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
LIEUTENANT KIJE—Symphonic Suite, Opus 50 
L’Orchestre du Conservatoire de Paris 
both conducted by Sir Adrian Boult LXT 5119 


Vaughan Williams 
ON WENLOCK EDGE- 
A cycle of six songs from ‘A Shropshire Lad’ 
George Maran with The London String Quartet 
and Ivor Newton (Piano) LW 5233 (medium play 


Kathleen Ferrier—An Anthology 
(a record specially compiled to give the music printed 
as an appendix to Miss Winifred Ferrier’s ‘Life’) 
Kathleen Ferrier 


with various orchestras and conductors 


LW 5225 (medium play) 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.9 
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The history of Britain can 
be studied with en- 
hanced pleasure with 
the aid of the Ordnance 
Survey Period Maps :- 
ROMAN BRI7AIN 

A map of Britain as was 


during the period of Roman 
occupation (55 B.C. to A.D. 410). 
BRITAIN IN THE DARK AGES (:wo 
sheets). Maps showing sites of his- 
torical importance between the de- 
parture of the Romans (A.D. 410) and 
the accession of King Alfred (A.D. 871). 
MONASTIC BRITAIN (two sheets) 
Maps covering the period of British 
Monasticism from the Norman Conquest 
(A.D. 1066) to the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries (A.D. 1539). 

ANCIENT BRITAIN (two sheets). Maps showing the most im- 
portant visible antiquities older than A.D. 1066. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 


Key to the land of Britain 
Obdtainable from most booksellers and stationers. Published by the 
ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURREY 
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UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 


The Publishers are pleased to announce 
that orders for a few complete sets of bound 
volumes of History Today from 1951-1955 
can now be accepted. Due to an unexpected 
gift of a few copies of the now unobtainable 
first issue (January 1951), it has been pos- 
sible to provide the opportunity to acquire 
a complete set of History Today from the 
commencement. 


The issues, bound in red half leather with 
gold lettering on the spine, are available at 
the following prices, post free. 

Inland .. £15 Os. Od. 
Foreign .. £15 10s. Od. 
U.S.A. .. 54 dollars 

The five-year cumulative index will be 

bound into Volume I. 


In view of the very limited number of sets 
available, readers are requested to send in 
their orders at the earliest opportunity to: 


“HISTORY TODAY ”’ 
72 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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STONEHENGE. By R. J. C. Atkinson, 210 pp., 25 
plates. (Hamish Hamilton. 16s.) 

A well-written account of the most celebrated of 
ancient British monuments still standing, embel- 
lished with good pictures and enlivened with 
speculation. 


GALLIPOLI. By Alan Moorehead, 384 pp., 32 plates 

and 7 maps. (Hamish Hamilton. 30s. 5 

Sir Winston Churchill’s grand conception of 
hastening the end of the First World War by the 
capture of Constantinople was for an infinitude of 
small reasons never realized. Mr. Moorehead, with 
a natural emphasis on the Anzac part in the opera- 
tion, has produced an excellent picce of narrative 
about this tragic and glorious venture. 


LONDON THROUGH THE AGES. By Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart, 230 pp., illustrated. (Methuen. 15s.) 
A skilful account of life and events in London 
from the coming of the Romans down to the Second 
World War. 








The July issue will include articles on: 


Benjamin Franklin; Engels and the England of 

the 1840°s; The Emperor Tiberius; Thomas 

Cranmer; The Fourth Crusade; Thomas 
Rowlandson, etc. 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE CURRAGH INCIDENT, by Robert Blake. General 
Sir Hubert Gough: Soldiering On (1954); General 
Callwell: Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Vol. I 
(1927); L. S. Amery: My Political Life, Vol. I 
(1953); J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith: Life of 
H. H. Asquith, Vol. II (1932); White Papers, Cd. 
7318, and Cd. 7329; Robert Blake: The Unknown 
Prime Minister (1955). The article was written before 
the publication of Mr. A. P. Ryan’s Mutiny at the 
Curragh. 


CATILINE, by Michael Grant. Sallust: Bellum 
Catilinae; Plutarch’s Lives; Cicero: In Catilinam, 
I-IV, Pro Murena, Letters to Atticus and Friends, 
etc.; Appian: The Civil Wars, Book II; M. Cary in 
Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IX, Chapter XI, 
1932; E. G. Hardy: The Catilinarian Conspiracy, 
1924; E. T. Salmon: Crassus, Caesar and Catiline, 
in American Fournal of Philology, 1935; R. Syme: 
The Roman Revolution, 1939 (2nd ed., 1954); L. R. 
Taylor: Party Politics in the Age of Caesar, Univ. of 
California Press, 1949; F. Miltner: Pauly-Wissorva 
Real-Encyclopadie 2R., 2B, 1923, s.v. Sergius (23); 
E. Manni: Lucio Sergio Catalina, Florence, 1939; 
H. M. Last: Sallust and Caesar in the Bellum Catilinae 
in Mélanges Marouzeau, 1948; M. Gelzer: Casar der 
Politiker und Staatsman, Munich, 1941,and Pompeius, 
1944 (2nd ed., 1949). 

THE BRITISH IN MALAYA, by C. Northcote 
Parkinson. Sir R. C. Winstedt: The Malays—A 
Cultural History (1947); C. E. Wurtzburg: Raffles 
of the Eastern Isles (1954); Sir R. C. Winstedt: 
History of Malaya (1949); Sir R. Coupland: Raffies 
of Singapore (1946); L. A. Mills: British Rule in 
Eastern Asia (1942); Sir Frank Swettenham: British 
Malaya (1948); Victor Purcell: The Chinese in 
Malaya (1948); A. E. Percival: The War in Malaya 
(1948); F. Spencer Chapman: The Jungle is Neutral 
(1948); Vernon Bartlett: Report from Malaya (1954); 
Harry Miller: Menace in Malaya (1954); C. North- 
cote Parkinson: A Short History of Malaya (New 
Ed.) (1956). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


St. Andrews Girl Student seeks interesting work. 
July-August, London or near. Box No. 880. 


Current Books on all Subjects. W. Heffer & Sons 
Ltd., 3-4, Petty Cury, Cambridge. 














CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. 
Specimen bulletin 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt. 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 








Coins, Medals, Orders, etc. Why not collect these 
fascinating contemporary documents ? Monthly 
circular with lists and articles, ros. p.a. Spink & Son 
Ltd., 5, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 















What does 
THE LONDON 
CORRESPONDENT 


say today? 


|e TODAY’S TRAFFIC, a step off the pavement is too 
often a step into hospital. That’s why every 
walker—and aren’t we all?—should carry a 
London Assurance Personal Accident Policy in 
his knapsack. He won’t have to worry about loss 
of earnings and medical expenses—and he doesn’t 
throw a financial spanner in the family works. 


OPEN FIRE! 


You never know when a red-hot coal may shoot 
out on to your carpet; fires have such an unhappy 
knack of spitting behind one’s back. But with our 
Householders Comprehensive Policy, the accident 
will not burn a hole in your pocket. 


LOOK FORWARD TO IT 


Old age seems a long way off—until you get there. 
After a lifetime’s labours, it’s good to know you can 
start your new life on your own two feet. A regular 
investment in one of our Retirement Policies helps you 
to look forward to your retirement with equanimity 
and aplomb. 


These are three policies from a wide selection. Should 
you want to know more about us, our other policies, or 
insurance problems generally, our address is 1 King 
William Street, Dept. 29, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


‘Very goort feapte 4 deal «ith" 


Since 1720 


The Publishers of History Today have to 
announce that the price of the magazine 
will be, increased with the July issue. Ever- 
rising costs of production have made the 
present price of History Today, which has 
remained unchanged since its foundation 
five and a half years ago, uneconomic, and 
it must now be raised from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 


The annual subscription now becomes 
49s., but all existing subscriptions will con- 
tinue without interruption until expiry. 
The U.S.A. and Canadian rate remains 
unchanged at $6. The special rate payable 
by members of the Historical Association is 
increased to 33s. 


Readers of History Today will, of course, 
know that the mid-twentieth century is not 
the first age of inflation that the world has 
seen. They will readily appreciate, we hope, 
the reasons that have prompted the Pub- 
lishers to take their reluctant decision, and 
will continue to give us their support. 














SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. Complete this 
form NOW and hand it to your newsagent, 
or post to the Publishers at the address below, 
or to British Publications Inc., 30 East 60th 
Street, New York 22. 





Please enter my subscription to History 


Today for one year commencing with 


I enclose remittance for £2 Os. Od. 
$6.00 (U.S.A. and Canada) 


** HISTORY TODAY ” 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
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HENRI OF NAVARRE, by J. H. M. Salmon. As 
recommended for Catherine de Medici (May issue) 
and in addition: F. Duhourcau: Henri IV, libérateur 
et restaurateur de France; J. d’Elbée: Le Miracle de 
Henri IV; De la Barre-Duparq: Henri IV; B. de 
Lacombe: Henri IV et sa politique; M. Reinhard: — 
Henri IV ou la France sauvée; P. de Vaissiére: 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE, by Arnold Whitridge, 

Dexter Perkins: Hands Off: A History of the Monroe 
Doctrine, Boston (1941); Alejandro Alvarez: The 
Monroe Doctrine: Its Importance in the International 
Life of the States of the New World, Oxford Uniy. 
Press (1924); Gaston Nerval: Autopsy of the Monroe 
Doctrine, New York (1924); H. Temperley: Foreign 
Policy of Canning, 1822-1827, London (1925); 
Richard Rush: The Court of London from 1819 to 
1825, London (1873); Henry James: Richard Olney, 
New York (1923); H. C. Allen: Great Britain and 
the United States, London (1955). 


THE BRAZILIAN EMPIRE, by George Woodcock. 
B. Mossé: Dom Pedro II, Empereur de Brésil, Paris 
(1889); Mary Wilhelmine Williams: Dom Pedro the 
Magnanimous, Chapel Hill (1937); Joao P. Calogeras: 
A History of Brazil, Chapel Hill (1939); Robert 
Southey: History of Brazil, London (1810-19); 
John Armitage: History of Brazil, London (1836); 
Gilberto Freyre: The Masters and the Slaves: a 
Study in the development of Brazilian Civilization, 
New York (1946); J. L. R. Agassiz: Fourney in 
Brazil; H. W. Bates: A Naturalist on the River 
Amazons, London (1863); Maria Graham: Journal 
of a Voyage to Brazil and Residence there during the 
Years 1821, 1822, 1823, London (1824). 











DOWN goes the cost 
of reading ! 


Thousands of good books in new condition 
offered at from 50°, to 85° off the pub- 
lished prices. 


Write for catalogue, or, better still, visit : 

ZWEMMER’S NEW BOOKSHOP 

72 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Open till 7—Monday to Saturday 














CAREERS 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 

has vacancies for entrants between the 
ages of 16 and 24. Clerical Salaries range from 
£215 at age of 16 to £700 at age of 31, in- 
creases being granted annually within this 
scale. (A further £60/£75 is paid to those 
working in London.) Those with particular 
merit are singled out early in their careers for 
accelerated training, and upon promotion, 
salaries are in keeping with responsibilities 
undertaken. For full details of a worthwhile 
career write to Staff Controller, National 
Provincial Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 34, 15; 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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